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FOREWORD 


IF it is asked why, when so many books have been 
written on the French Revolution, I presume to add 
to the number, I havea ready reply. Notwithstanding 
the library of literature on the subject, the average 
Britisher remains very ignorant about it. 

That Marie Antoinette once asked why the starving 
people did not eat cake; that for this ill-informed 
remark the starving people cut off her head and the 
heads of thousands of handsome, well-bred aristocrats, 
while knitting women sat round the guillotine and 
counted the heads; that it all became a horrible welter 
and ended in the dictatorship of Napoleon; and that 
all the trouble came of unbelief in Christianity—this, or 
something not far removed from it, is all that the 
ordinary insular Briton knows or thinks he knows of 
the French Revolution. 

Carlyle, whose work, in spite of errors in detail, 
remains the English classic on the subject, could have 
taught him better, to say nothing of the monumental 
French histories of Mignet, Michelet, Aulard, Mathiez, 
and how many more! But Carlyle is out of fashion, 
and few of our people have time for the great works of 
research. 

That is one reason for this book. 

The other is personal. My own intellectual emanci- 
pation began by an intensive study, in my teens, of 
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viii FOREWORD 
everything I could buy or borrow on the French 
» Revolution. I owe the period and the men a debt. 
This book is an attempt to repay it before age and the 
present crisis of civilization combine to prevent me. 
April, 1949. 








CHAPTER I 


THE OLD EUROPE AND THE NEW 


In discussing public affairs there are certain things 
which we in the twentieth century, or at least those of 
us who lay claim to rationality and enlightenment, are 
accustomed to take for granted. We assume that the 
worth of any institution, old or new, is to be measured 
by its utility to men and women—by the degree to 
which it protects their interests and promotes their 
happiness—and not by its conformity with the re- 
vealed intentions of a hypothetical Deity. Those, 
for example, who defend the institution of monarchy 
to-day do so on the ground of its utility to the com- 
munity, and not of the supposed divine right of kings. 
By the interests of the community we mean the in- 
terests of all, in so far as they are mutually compatible. 
We do not, if we pretend to rationality and enlighten- 
ment, exclude anybody from consideration on the 
ground of sex, race, or religion. We assume that 
government should, so far as possible, serve the 
interests of all. We may differ as to the means by 
which that end is to be attained, but on the end itself 
we are agreed. Most of us are agreed as to the neces- 
sity of some machinery of representation by which 
government may be made to reflect the needs of the 
governed. This gearing of the governmental machine 
to the everyday needs of ordinary men and women is 
what we mean by democracy. We may disagree as to 
the best way of making it effective, but few of us dis- 
1 
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pute its desirability. We have just fought and won 
an expensive war against certain governments which 
carried the denial of it to a dangerous extreme. 

But if we go back two hundred years in European 
history, we find ourselves in an order of society in 
which these things were very far from being taken for 
granted. In the middle of the eighteenth century what 
we call democracy was unknown. The very idea of it 
was scouted as the negation of ordered government. 
Over the greater part of Europe power was in the 
hands of monarchs governing by what they deemed to 
be divine right—or, as it was called, the “‘ grace of 
God ”—with the help of a strictly limited ruling class 
of landed proprietors, clerical or lay, from whose 
ranks were drawn the statesmen, diplomats, and 
military commanders of that time. The greatest 

asingle landowner in western Europe was still the 
Catholic Church. Northern Europe had been lost to 
her since the Reformation. But in France, in Spain, 
in Italy, and in the southern half of central Europe her 
alliance with the princes stood firm, and those who 
challenged her hold on the peoples did so at their 
peril. 

In England the Reformation had been followed up 
in the seventeenth century by a political revolution 
which made an important breach in the old order. 
Political power had been wrested from the king and 
court by a Parliament which, though unrepresentative 
of the people, was at least more broadly based than 
the government of the Tudors and Stuarts. Certain 
fundamental! freedoms, including a limited freedom of 
dissent from the State religion, had been fought for 
and won. In France, however, the political battle of 
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the seventeenth century went the other way. The old 
French Parliament or States-General—an assembly of 
lay and clerical landowners, together with representa- 
tives of the Commons or Third Estate, whom the 
French kings from time to time convened to give 
advice and vote money—was in 1614 sent about its 
business, and never summoned again until 1789. 
Richelieu and Mazarin in France, like Laud and 
Strafford in England, but with more success, set to 
work to make the monarchy absolute at home and 
aggressive abroad. The clergy and nobles were con- 
tent that it should be so, provided that their privileges, 
including the important privilege of exemption from 
direct taxation, were preserved. This exemption was 
a relic of the palmy days of feudalism, when the priest 
who “ prayed for all ” and the noble who “ fought for 
all” had a generally recognized function in the com- 
munity. But the perpetuation of such privileges in 
the increasingly sceptical society of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was offensive to all except 
the privileged orders themselves. Their part, they 
considered, was to rule and enjoy; that of the com- 
mons was to obey and pay. “ There can be,” said 
the nobles in 1614, “‘ no brotherhood between us and 
them. We would not that the children of shoemakers 
and cobblers should call us their brethren. Between 
them and us there is as great a gulf as between master 
and man.” ? 

The process of tightening up autocracy was com- 
pleted when Louis XIV, in 1685, revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, under which French Protestants for nearly a 
century had enjoyed liberty of conscience and a con- 

1 Fabre, Les Péres de la Revolution, Book I. 
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siderable measure of freedom of worship. By its 
revocation it became illegal for any Frenchman to 
profess other than the king’s religion, and more than 
400,000 Protestants were driven into exile. The 
Huguenots, who had once numbered in their ranks a 
full tenth of the people of France and had been credited 
by Catholic authorities with even more, were reduced 
by persecution to about a fiftieth. But it was im- 
possible to silence criticism of an established Church 
whose dogmas were in flagrant contradiction with the 
new science of Galileo and Newton, and which unjust 
privilege and savage repression combined to render 
odious. By making France solidly Catholic on paper, 
Louis XIV succeeded only in ensuring that the up- 
heaval, when it came, would be not only anti-Catholic, 
but anti-Christian. 

French autocracy never lacked critics. Sébastien 
de Vauban, an engineer to whose mastery of siege 
warfare Louis XIV owed many of his military suc- 
cesses, had the courage to champion the persecuted 
Protestants and to advocate the taxation of all ac- 
cording to their means. In 1707 his work was. 
suppressed by royal order, and he died broken- 
hearted. Pierre Bayle, a Protestant scholar who 
found a refuge from persecution at Rotterdam, not 
only attacked the abuses, the intolerance, and the ill- 
gotten wealth of the Catholic Church, but extended 
his criticism to his co-religionists and advanced from 
a narrow Calvinism to a scepticism of all dogma. His 
Dictionnaire historique et critique, published in 1697, 
exercised an enormous influence and has been called 
the Bible of the eighteenth century. The Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, though holding preferment in the 
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Catholic Church, advocated universal education (for 
girls as well as boys) and proclaimed the aim of sound 
policy to be the diminution of popular superstition and 
the improvement of the reasoning power. He also 
advocated a progressive income tax, the abolition of 
primogeniture and of the sale of offices, the organiza- 
tion of statistical information, and machinery for the 
maintenance of international peace. In 1718 he was 
expelled from the French Academy for his severe 
strictures on the government of Louis XIV (then three 
years dead), to whom he denied the title of “ great.” 

Vauban, Bayle, and Saint-Pierre prepared the way 
for the great French thinkers of the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvétius, 
and Holbach. Montesquieu, a noble by birth who 
inherited with his title an important judicial office, 
tried in his Esprit des lois to estimate in a scientific 
spirit the effect of government, climate, religion, trade, 
and so forth on the legal systems of different countries. 
Although he never attacked religion, the mere attempt 
to treat scientifically of established institutions was 
enough to get the book condemned by the Church. 
Montesquieu himself was not molested. 

Voltaire, who sprang from the middle class and had 
to fight his way to fame, was a more dangerous oppo- 
nent. Early in life he was twice imprisoned in the 
Bastille and twice thrashed (without redress) by nobles 
whom his sharp tongue had offended. Visiting 
England, he discovered a country where peer and 
commoner were alike amenable to the law, where 
subjects were protected from arbitrary imprisonment, 
and where opinion, at least among the well-to-do, was 
free and seemed on the whole to incline to an easy- 
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going deism. Returning to France, he drew in his 
Lettres anglaises odious comparisons between English 
tolerance and French repression, and fled to avoid 
arrest. His later life, with rare intervals, was spent 
either out of France or just within the frontier to 
facilitate escape in case of trouble, and was devoted 
to attacking in every possible way the privileged and 
persecuting Church, to which he gave the name of 
Pinfame. He endeavoured to popularize Newtonian 
physics, satirized orthodoxy with devastating sarcasm 
in his masterly Candide and other works, riddled with 
criticism the barbarous penal code by which estab- 
lished institutions were defended, and fought hard for 
its victims in the cases of Calas and others. A whole 
programme of reform could be compiled from the 
pages of his Dictionnaire philosophique—e.g. :— 


“Let the punishments of criminals be useful. 
A hanged man is good for nothing; a man con- 
demned to public works still serves the country 
and is a living lesson.” 

“* Let all laws be clear, uniform, and precise: 
to interpret laws is almost always to corrupt 
them: .. <6" 

“* Let taxes be always proportional.,’’! 

“Less superstition, less fanaticism; less fana- 
ticism, less misery.”’ ? 

“Discord is the great ill of mankind; and 
tolerance is its only remedy.” ® 


Voltaire never ceased to believe in God, and even 
built a church at Ferney. A parish priest, in his view, 


1 Article “ Civil Laws.” ? Article “* Superstition.” 
® Article “ Tolerance.” 
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should be one who, like the best type of English 
parson, befriended and helped his parishioners in the 
difficulties of everyday life. He never entertained the 
idea of social equality; he held that democracy was 
possible only in a small country, and he looked to 
enlightened autocrats to accomplish the reforms which 
he desired. He lived to find himself outdistanced by 
younger men who, like Rousseau, challenged the whole 
basis of government or, like Diderot, Helvétius, and 
Holbach, propounded a materialist philosophy and a 
utilitarian ethic. He died at the age of eighty-three, 
motioning away from his death-bed the priests who 
offered him the consolations of religion. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, a Genevese of Protestant 
parentage, far more than any other philosopher pre- 
pared the actual downfall of the old order of sociéty. 
Springing from a lower stratum of the middle class 
than Voltaire, he learnt in a youth of hardship, 
humiliation, and somewhat disreputable adventure 
that French society in the eighteenth century was so 
organized as to produce the greatest misery of the 
greatest number. Rousseau was not a scientific 
sociologist; and it is easy to pick holes in his theories. 
But he found words for what very many were think- 
ing. His tremendous inexactitude, ““Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ voiced the 
frustration of millions. His epigram, “So long as a 
people is compelled to obey and does obey, it does 
well; but so soon as it can shake off the yoke and 
does shake it off, it does better,’’ sounded a trumpet 
of revolt. The Contrat Social, published for safety at 
Amsterdam in 1762, enshrined much pertinent criti- 
cism and one fruitful idea—namely, that it is folly to 
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expect obedience unless men gain more by it than 
they would by disobedience. Unfortunately Rousseau 
obscures this simple fact by wrapping it up in meta- 
physical verbiage about a social contract which never 
existed. Empirical statements about man’s gains and 
losses, which taken as such have considerable force, 
lose in cogency when dressed up as categorical im- 
peratives. In such passages as these the essential 
idea bursts through the integument of verbiage :— 


“What man loses by the social contract is his 
natural liberty and an unlimited right to anything 
which tempts him and which he is able to attain; 
what he gains is civil liberty and property in all 
that he possesses.” ! 

“Whence it follows that the social state is 
advantageous to men only so far as they all have 
something, and none of them has too much.” 2 

“No citizen should be rich enough to be able 
to buy another, and none poor enough to be 
forced to sell himself.’’ * 


What Rousseau is trying to say is plain enough. 
Man both gains and loses by civilization. In order 
that his gains may exceed his losses, certain conditions 
are necessary. This is an important statement, 
raising questions which could not be solved by merely 
abolishing feudal privilege and which were destined to 
outlive the theory of the social contract itself. 

Like Voltaire, whom he resembled in little else, 
Rousseau held that belief in God (not in Christianity, 
still less in Roman Catholicism) was socially necessary. 


1 Contrat Social, Book I, chap. viii. ® Jbid., chap. ix. 
® Ibid., Book I, chap. xi. 











-. 
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He went further: he maintained that belief in God, in 
the life to come, and in future rewards and punish- 
ments might be required of every citizen on pain of 
banishment—not because these doctrines could be 
proved, but because unbelievers were incapable of 
good citizenship. Otherwise Rousseau favoured toler- 
ance and free discussion. There is no doubt that his 
conservatism on these points helped to commend his 
theories to many who were indignant at social in- 
justice and contemptuous of priestcraft, but who were 
not prepared to embrace atheism. 

Denis Diderot is remembered chiefly as the editor of 
the Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire universel des arts et 
des sciences, in which the progressive ideas of the day 
were made available to the educated.public in a com- 
pact form. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot himself were among the contributors. While 
not directly attacking either Church or State, the 
Encyclopédie assumes the desirability of free discussion 
and of improving the condition of the people, and for 
that reason was at first suppressed by the Government 
and finally published in a mutilated form. Diderot 
gradually advanced from the fashionable deism of his 
day to materialism and atheism, and thereby lost the 
friendship of Rousseau, his one-time ally and colla- 
borator. This was by no means surprising to anyone 
who knew Rousseau. The Genevese philosopher, as 
David Hume put it, was “ born without a skin.” 
Diderot justly remarked that too many sensible people 
would be in the wrong if Jean Jacques were in the 
right. 

Materialism was further stimulated by the publica- 
tion in 1758 of Claude Adrien Helvétius’s De l’esprit, 
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in which, while doing lip-service to the Christian 
“revelation,” he reduces man to sensation, know- 
ledge to probability, conduct to the pursuit of pleasure 
and avoidance of pain, and statesmanship to the 
encouragement of virtue by the incentive of happiness. 


“Our passions originally have their source in 
physical sensation. ...In passions such as 
avarice, ambition, pride, and friendship, the 
objects of which appear least of all to belong to 
the pleasures of the senses, it is nevertheless 
always physical pain and pleasure which we 
evade or seek.”’ 1 

“Tf you open the book of history, you will see 
that in every country where certain virtues were 
encouraged by the hope of sensual pleasures, 
those virtues were the most common and enjoyed 
the greatest renown.” ? 


Virtue is simply action useful to society; vice simply 
action harmful to it. A perfect government is one in 
which the private interests of the citizens are bound 
up as closely as possible with the interests of the 
State. A nation like France, in which two-thirds of 
the people are impoverished by heavy taxes, cannot be 
happy; for, says Helvétius, “‘ poverty is never cheer- 
ful.” 

The Government ordered De I’esprit to be burnt by 
the common hangman. Helvétius’s fellow-philoso- 
phers—Voltaire, Rousseau, and even Diderot— 
repudiated it. Nevertheless it had a lasting influence. 
Mme. du Deffand, the friend of Voltaire and corre- 
spondent of Horace Walpole, said that Helvétius had 


1 De lesprit, Ti, chap. ix.  Ibid., chap. xv. 
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let out everybody’s secret. Cesare de Beccaria, the 
Italian publicist, was inspired by Helvétius, as well as 
by Voltaire, in his attack on the savage penal codes of 
Europe. Jeremy Bentham owed to Helvétius the idea 
of the utilitarian basis of morals and legislation. 

Eighteenth-century materialism found its supreme 
expression in the Systéme de la nature, published 
anonymously in 1770. The author, the wealthy 
German Baron Holbach, who was assisted by Diderot, 
denies outright that we have any idea of God or the 
soul. Such words are meaningless. We know only 
the properties of matter. Man is a material being; 
happiness is his good; and the satisfaction of the needs 
of the greatest number, not of the idle few, is the 
proper end of government. 


“* Tgnorance of natural causes created the gods. 
Imposture made them terrible.” ! 

““Men are corrupt because they are almost 
everywhere badly governed; they are unworthily 
governed because religion has made their sover- 
eigns divine; the latter, assured of impunity and 
themselves perverted, have of necessity made their 
peoples wretched and wicked. Under the rule of 
unreasonable masters they have never been guided 
by reason. Blinded by impostor priests, their 
reason became useless to them.” ? 


At Holbach’s hospitable board Diderot, Helvétius, 
and others met to enjoy his dinners and to exchange 
wisecracks about “‘ strangling the last king with the 
bowels of the last priest.” But Voltaire and Rousseau 
recoiled from these conclusions; and the men who 


1 Systéme de la nature, i. 2 Ibid, ii. 
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were to make the Revolution, as we shall see, in most 
cases followed their lead. The mass of educated 
Frenchmen on the eve of the Revolution were neither 
republicans nor atheists. They stopped short at con- 
stitutional monarchism in politics and deism in 
religion. A king bound by the laws of the land was 
to reign by the grace of a God bound by the laws of 
nature. Atheistic materialism was viewed with dis- 
favour as the creed of a bold and bad minority. 

Helvétius died in 1771, Voltaire and Rousseau in 
1778, Diderot in 1784, and Holbach, the last of that 
race of giants, early in 1789. Only one of the pre- 
revolutionary philosophers, Condorcet, the friend, 
disciple, and biographer of Voltaire, lived to par- 
ticipate in the cataclysm which he had helped prepare, 
and to perish, as we shall see, in its waves. 

A movement of resistance to royal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny could not have held together through years 
of repression without some form of organization. 
There is evidence that Freemasonry provided the 
necessary bond. Continental Freemasonry, unlike 
the British variety, has always been identified with 
liberalism and freethought. Nearly all the men who 
became prominent in the Revolution are known to 
have been Freemasons. The utility of a secret society 
in conducting propaganda and promoting understand- 
ing and common action against a repressive régime is 
obvious. A similar service was rendered by the 
smaller and more short-lived society of the Perfecti- 
bilists or Illuminati, founded in Bavaria in 1776 by 
Adam Weishaupt, an ex-Jesuit, in order to “ free 
nations from the tyranny of princes and priests, and 
as a first step to free peasants and workers from serf- 
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dom, forced labour, and guilds.” This society had 
relations with the Freemasons and branches in most 
European countries, among its members being 
Mirabeau and Robespierre. 

If over the greater part of the earth the divine right 
of kings is now dead and buried; if religious persecu- 
tion from the rule has become the rare exception; if 
hereditary privilege from an oppressive reality has 
become an empty shadow or vanished altogether; if 
education is increasingly diffused and a career in- 
creasingly opened to talent; if human institutions, no 
less than nature, are regarded as a fit subject of 
scientific study; if justice is administered less in the 
spirit of vengeance and more in the spirit of utility; 
if the prerogatives of rank and station are now 
subordinated to the demands of the masses for a fuller 
life—all this is in a large measure due to the dauntless 
pioneers who blazed the trail in eighteenth-century 
France, and to their followers who in the Revolution 
began the great world-drama to which we have yet to 
write the last act. 





CHAPTER Il 
A BANKRUPT AUTOCRACY 


THE accession of Louis XVI to the French throne in 
1774 was hailed as the dawn of a new era. Louis, it 
is true, was one of the least kingly figures who ever 
wore a crown—slow-witted, sleepy, self-indulgent, 
with no interests but hunting, shooting, amateur lock- 
making, and the theatre. Further, he was married to 
and dominated by Marie Antoinette—that ignorant, 
frivolous, and prodigal daughter of the Hapsburgs to 
whom France seemed only a bottomless purse to be 
drained for her pleasures. But the two were young; 
a new reign always raises hopes; and when Louis was 
induced to choose as his finance minister Turgot, the 
friend of Voltaire and Adam Smith and a contributor 
to the Encyclopédie, hopes rose high indeed. 

Turgot was a typical eighteenth-century liberal in 
politics and religion.1. Educated for the Church, he 
had refused to take orders and “‘ wear a mask all his 
life,’ and had chosen a legal career instead. In 
religion he not only favoured toleration, but in his 
writings advocated the separation of Church and 
State and the upkeep of the Church by voluntary 
contributions. In economics he was one of the 
pioneers of the new school of laissez-faire, laissez-aller. 
His policy may be said to have anticipated the nine- 


_.' Tuse the word “liberal” for convenience to describe the 
ideas of the Encyclopaedists. It was not actually used as a 
political epithet till after Waterloo. 


14 
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teenth-century Liberal slogan, ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment, 
and reform.” France was to abstain from foreign 
adventure: every levy of soldiers, said Turgot, led 
toariot. Rigid economy was to be enforced, sinecures 
were to be suppressed, and places and pensions re- 
trenched. Trade and industry were to be freed from 
all control, and existing taxation replaced by a single 
tax on land to be paid by clergy, nobles, and commons 
alike. Politically he was no revolutionist: he looked 
to the king to carry out his reforms, including the 
gradual introduction, first locally, then nationally, of 
representative government with a franchise based on 
landed property. 

This programme would at that time have satisfied 
the unprivileged middle class, but it infuriated the 
Court, clergy, and nobility. Turgot was allowed to 
introduce free trade in corn, to abolish the forced 
labour (corvée) exacted from peasants for the upkeep 
of roads and other purposes, and to sweep away the 
privileges of the craft guilds, which hampered the 
development of industry in towns. Unfortunately 
the harvest of 1774 was poor and was followed by 
riots against the price of bread in many towns. It 
was at this time that the governor of Dijon (not the 
celebrated Foullon) told the people to go and eat 
grass. Price-control was against all Turgot’s prin- 
ciples: he refused to interfere with the law of supply 
and demand; and two rioters were hanged in Paris. 
It was a rumble of the coming storm. Turgot had no 
chance to carry his policy further. In 1776 the king, 
tefusing to entertain the idea of representative govern- 
ment and probably prompted by the queen, dismissed 
him from office. 
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Turgot’s rival and successor, the Genevese banker 
Jacques Necker, was honest, but weak. He was a 
Protestant; and his appointment to office in a country 
where Protestants were not officially tolerated was a 
sure sign that the régime was at the end of its tether. 
He saw as well as Turgot that the day of autocracy 
was done, and, unlike Turgot, was no laissez-faire 
doctrinaire. He knew that mere free trade would 
not solve the social problem, and had advocated, in 
opposition to Turgot, the regulation of the price of 
wheat in the interest of the people. The guilds sup- 
pressed by Turgot were restored. Reform was not 
entirely halted. In 1779 serfdom was abolished on 
crown lands. In 1780 the use of torture to extort 
confession from criminals was abolished. (It was still 
used after conviction to force the disclosure of accom- 
plices.) But in Necker’s own department—that of 
finance—the pitch was hopelessly queered by French 
intervention in the American War of Independence, 
which exhausted the exchequer and hastened insol- 
vency. In 1781 he made up his mind to speak out, 
published his famous Compte rendu—a report on the 
financial predicament of France—and, like Turgot, 
was dismissed from office at the queen’s instigation. 

For a few years reaction had its way. In Charles 
Alexandre de Calonne, who took charge of the 
finances in 1783, Marie Antoinette found a minister 
after her own heart. He “‘ wangled ”’ loan after loan 
as long as loans could be raised, while his royal 
mistress feathered the nests of her favourites, the 
Polignacs and the Lamballes, and danced and gambled 
her way to ruin. Calonne became known as “ M. 
Déficit,” and the queen as “‘ Mme. Déficit.”” 
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By 1787 even Calonne’s ingenuity was exhausted. 
Debts were mounting; taxes were unpaid; towns and 
villages were in revolt. Calonne was forced to revive 
the proposal to tax the clergy and nobles, and to 
convene an assembly of “‘ notables ” (leading ecclesias- 
tics, aristocrats, and bureaucrats, selected at the dis- 
cretion of the Crown) to review the question. The 
privileged classes, as usual, objected; and Louis, un- 
willing to break with them, dismissed Calonne. It 
was useless. The new minister, Loménie de Brienne, 
friend of Voltaire and Turgot and Archbishop of 
Toulouse, could only repeat the proposal. The 
privileged orders refused to consider any new taxation, 
and the Parlement of Paris (not a parliament, but the 
supreme court of France under the old régime) refused 
to register edicts providing for it, unless it were voted 
by the States-General. The only people to benefit 
by the squabbles of this time were the unfortunate 
Huguenots, who found a champion in La Fayette and 
in 1787 were allowed by royal decree to contract 
marriages without resort to the parish priest. 

But the very mention of the States-General was 
enough to set France ablaze. In 1788 the province 
of Dauphiné revolted, elected its own assembly, and 
had to be suppressed by troops from Paris. Finally 
the States-General were summoned to meet in the 
following year, and Necker was recalled to office to 
superintend the elections. It was as if a fraudulent 
firm, unable to meet its liabilities, had been forced 
at last to lay its affairs before a meeting of its 
creditors. 

It was essential to Necker’s purpose that the States- 
General, when they met, should be ready to vote the 
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new taxation which the crisis demanded. But they 
were unlikely to do so if the elections followed ancient 
precedent. Onevery recorded occasion of the meeting 
of the States-General the representatives of the clergy, 
nobles, and commons had been approximately equal 
in numbers. Hence the privileged orders had always 
been able to outvote the Third Estate. It was necessary 
therefore to make the representation of the Third 
Estate at least equal to that of the clergy and nobles 
combined. Further, in order that clerical and aristo- 
cratic opposition might be overridden, it was necessary 
that all three orders should sit and vote together. 

If this was important to Necker, it was even more 
important to the French people, who were now, for 
the first time in 175 years, to be allowed a voice in their 
own affairs. From the moment when the intention 
to summon the States-General became known, pam- 
phlets poured from the press asserting the claim of the 
unprivileged to decide their own destiny. There was 
the Comte d’Antraigues, the friend of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, with his Mémoire sur les états-généraux ; 
there was the Protestant pastor Rabaut Saint-Etienne 
with his Considérations sur les intéréts du tiers état, 
pointing out that the commons were in fact the whole 
nation except for a small minority of clergy and 
nobles; there was, above all, Emmanuel Joseph 
Sieyés, the unbelieving abbé. who never preached, 
never confessed, and never said mass, snapping his 
fingers at his brethren (many of whom believed no 
more than he did, but who nevertheless clung to their 
privileges) with his three questions: “ What is the 
Third Estate? Everything. What has it been hither- 
to in the political order? Nothing. What does it 
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desire? To be something.” All this meant that the 
French middle classes, long excluded from power, 
were sick and tired of being the anvil and were resolved 
to be the hammer in their turn. As for the peasantry, 
a drought in 1788, followed by a bitter winter, had 
driven them to desperation. They looked to the 
States-General to better their condition by relieving 
them of feudal burdens of every kind without delay; 
otherwise they would know the reason why. 

Necker was able to get the king’s consent to doubling 
the representation of the Third Estate. The question 
of the three orders sitting together was weakly left to 
be settled when they met. For the elections of the 
Third Estate every Frenchman over the age of twenty- 
five who paid direct taxes, Protestants not excepted, 
was to have a vote. In Paris the qualification was 
higher in order to disfranchise the poorer class. All 
elections were to be indirect. The clergy, nobles, and 
commons of each constituency were separately to 
choose their delegates to a local electoral assembly of 
each order; and the local assemblies in their turn were 
to elect deputies to the States-General.! Further, each 
local assembly was to prepare a statement of grievances 
(cahier de doléances) for their elect to take to Ver- 
sailles. 

These cahiers showed what was uppermost in the 
minds of the electors. All were agreed in demanding 
a written constitution, regular meetings of the States- 
General, and public control of finance. Those of the 


1 In France the term “ noble” included all families holding 
land by feudal tenure, not only, as in England, holders of 
peerages. Every constituency therefore contained nobles as 
well as clergy and commoners. 
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clergy in addition deplored the progress of unbelief 
and demanded, with few exceptions, the conservation 
of the wealth and privileges of their order. Those of 
the nobility likewise demanded the maintenance of 
their privileges. Those of the commons, usually 
drafted by some local lawyer or in some districts by a 
sympathetic parish priest, demanded the abolition of 
the privileges of the clergy and nobles, together with 
security of person and property, freedom of the press, 
and an end of arbitrary imprisonment and similar 
features of the old régime. Many demanded the 
standardization of weights and measures. Some of 
the cahiers of the large towns went further and de- 
manded a living wage for the workers and productive 
work for the unemployed. But for the most part their 
demands were moderate. None were republican or 
aggressively anti-clerical. 

In April, 1789, while the elections were in progress, 
an incident in Paris provided a sharp reminder of the 
existence of a social as well as a political problem. A 
paper manufacturer named Réveillon, a member of 
the Paris electoral assembly, was on bad terms with 
his employees and made in public some unguarded 
remarks about their rate of wages. His trade rivals 
represented him, rightly or wrongly, as having said 
that no workman was worth more than fifteen sous 
(74d.) a day. A crowd hanged him in effigy, plun- 
dered his house and that of another unpopular 
employer, and was dispersed by troops with blood- 
shed on both sides. Several men were hanged for the 
affair. To middle-class Parisians the Réveillon riot 
seemed a reactionary manoeuvre to spoil their peace- 
ful and orderly revolution. It was indeed a warning 
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both to the privileged orders and to liberal reformers 
that, unless they attended to the interests of the 
workers as well as their own, the revolution was un- 
likely to remain peaceful and orderly. 

The newly-elected States-General included about 
three hundred clergy, a slightly less number of nobles, 
and nearly six hundred commoners. Of the clergy 
forty-seven were bishops—most of them intolerant, 
illiberal, and unteachable. An exception was Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, Bishop of Autun. 
Thrust into the Church in youth for no better reason 
than that a lame foot unfitted him for the army, he 
believed no more than Sieyés in the dogmas he pro- 
fessed, and favoured liberal reform. Thirty-five other 
clerics were from monastic houses—among them Jean 
Siffrein Maury, loose in morals, eloquent of tongue, 
and a diehard defender of privilege. Two-thirds of 
the clerical deputies were parish priests—many of them 
with little liking or respect for their fathers in God, and 
ready and even anxious to come to terms with the 
commons and the Revolution. Among these was 
Henri Grégoire, already known for his plea for tolera- 
tion of the Jews. But these liberal clergy represented 
only a minority of their order. 

The nobles, being more homogeneous in origin, were 
even less inclined to compromise than the clergy. 
Lally-Tollendal, a noble of Irish Jacobite descent, had 
an hereditary feud with the old régime, which had 
executed his father on an unjust charge of treason. 
Nevertheless, when he came to the parting of the ways, 
this son of the ‘‘ wild geese” stuck to his order, his 
Church, and his king. Of the small minority holding 
liberal views the best known was the young La 
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Fayette. As a youth he had volunteered for service 
in America, where Washington had made him a 
major-general and employed him in various minor 
operations. Returning to France, he had taken up 
the cause of the French Protestants, sat in the assembly 
of “ notables,’ and been one of the first to demand 
the convocation of the States-General. He now sat 
on its benches, hated by the Court and by most of his 
own order, but prepared to be the Washington of 
France if France would do herself the honour of let- 
ting him. Of those nobles who shared his views the 
most noteworthy was his former comrade in arms, 
Alexandre de Lameth. But the Lameths were West 
Indian slave-owners, and their liberalism was for 
home consumption only. 

Of the deputies of the Third Estate at least half 
were lawyers. That was almost inevitable. Lawyers, 
as we have seen, played a notable part in drafting the 
cahiers; and it was natural that those who prepared a 
brief should be deputed to speak to it. Thus Jean 
Joseph Mounier, a student of English law and an 
enthusiastic admirer of the British Constitution, 
represented the commons of Dauphiné together with 
another young lawyer, the eloquent Antoine Barnave. 
At the other end of France a devout disciple of 
Rousseau, Maximilien Robespierre, was returned by 
the commons of Artois. Most numerous after the 
lawyers were the representatives of trade and business, 
or administrators like Pierre Victor Malouet from 
Toulon. The Protestants of Nimes elected Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne to assist in the burial of the régime 
which for a hundred years had persecuted them and 
theirs, 
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There was nothing to prevent the electors of the 
Third Estate from choosing deputies, if they pleased, 
outside their order. In one memorable instance they 
didso. Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de Mirabeau, 
had led a wild life and had three times been imprisoned 
at the instance of his own father. But he had travelled 
in many countries and knew the world. He threw 
himself into the literary war against the old régime 
(whose arbitrary methods he had sampled in person) 
and enjoyed the friendship of the British Whig 
politicians Shelburne and Romilly. Rejected by his 
own order on account of his scandalous life and his 
political liberalism, he offered himself to the commons 
and was elected to the States-General by Aix and 
Marseilles. He chose to sit for Aix. 

Paris, owing to its size, was late in completing its 
elections. The deputies eventually chosen were a 
distinguished team, including Jean Sylvain Bailly, the 
astronomer, as senior member; Armand Gaston 
Camus, a successful barrister; Jean Ignace Guillotin, 
the physician; and Sieyés, last on the list. Sieyés, 
like Mirabeau, had offered himself to the Third Estate 
rather than to his own order, who would have refused 
to vote for so notorious an unbeliever. 

On May 4 the deputies assembled at Versailles with 
great pomp and circumstance to hear mass, a sermon, 
and a Te Deum. Next day they met for business. 
The king appealed to them as “‘ wise and moderate 
men ”’ to remedy the “* exaggerated desire for change,” 
in which he saw the chief danger to France. Barentin, 
the Keeper of the Seals, told them that the question of 
Sitting and voting together was left to their discretion, 
and invited them to reject dangerous innovations. 
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Necker confined himself to a financial statement and 
committed himself to nothing beyond a hope that the 
crisis might be surmounted by the “co-operation of : 
the best of princes with the most loyal of peoples.” 
The clergy and nobles were thus encouraged to stick 
to their privileges. The commons saw that they 
would have to fight hard to gain anything whatever. 
Any doubt on that subject was removed when Mira- 
beau’s Journal des états-généraux was suppressed after 
the second number merely for exhorting the deputies 
to quit themselves like men and not like schoolboys 
who had escaped a caning. 

The commons determined to transact no business 
whatever until the clergy and nobles agreed to sit with 
them in a single chamber. The majority of the clergy 
and nearly all the nobles refused to comply. Mean- 


while, out of doors excitement grew, pamphlets were 
printed daily, and street orators fanned the flame. 
The movement was not republican. In spite of his 
weak obstinacy the king was still popular. Both 
deputies and people looked to him and Necker for 
support against the privileged orders. “ Your 


” 


majesty’s faithful commons,” said an address of the 
Third Estate on June 6, “* will never forget what they 
owe to their kings: they will never forget the natural 
alliance of throne and people against the various 
aristocracies whose power could be established only 
on the ruins of royal authority and public happiness.” 
If Louis had chosen to put himself at the head of the 
reformers, he would have had France at his feet. But 
he did not choose. 

At last, on June 13, three parish priests defied the 
majority of their order and joined the commons. 
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Thus encouraged, the commons, on June 17, on the 
motion of Sieyés, declared themselves, since they 
represented ninety-six per cent of the nation, to be the 
National Assembly of France, and announced their 
intention of proceeding with the work of reform 
whether the “ absentees ”’ joined them or not. They 
further decreed that existing taxes, though in their 
view illegal, should continue to be collected during 
the session of the Assembly, but should cease to be 
payable in the event of its dissolution. 

This was a flat defiance. of the Government. 
Prompted by the queen and Court, Louis ordered the 
assembly hall to be closed and made ready for a royal 
session at which he himself would in a few days make 
known his will. Finding the hall closed against them, 
the Assembly, on June 20, met in the royal tennis- 
court. There, Bailly presiding, the whole Assembly, 
with one dissentient, took an oath drawn up by 
Mounier and binding them never to separate until 
they had given France a Constitution. Thus was 
defiance heaped on defiance. ‘“ The step that the 
commons have taken,” wrote Arthur Young, at that 
time travelling in France, ‘is in fact an assumption 
of all authority in the kingdom. They have at one 
stroke converted themselves into the Long Parliament 
of Charles I.” 

Seeing that the commons meant business, a small 
majority of the clergy resolved to join them. The 
nobles still held out. But the Court was obdurate. 
Rejecting Necker’s policy of compromise, Louis held 
his royal session on June 23 and told the commons that 
their actions were ultra vires. The orders might sit 
together if they pleased; but at joint sessions the 

B 
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privileges of the clergy and nobles were to be expressly 
excluded from consideration. On Church questions 
in particular nothing was to be settled without the 
consent of the clergy. Subject to these conditions, 
the king was willing to agree to parliamentary control 
of expenditure, the abolition of serfdom, and a few 
minor reforms. He ended with a threat of dis- 
solution :— 


“Tf by any ill chance (as I should be sorry to 
think) you fail to support me in this high en- 
deavour, I shall by myself do what is best for my 
people. I shall regard myself alone as their real 
representative.” 


After the royal session most of the clergy and nobles 
went out, and the commons were left in the hall almost 
alone. The king sent Dreux-Brézé, his master of the 
ceremonies, to command them to disperse. ‘“‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “‘ you have heard the king’s orders.” 
Then Mirabeau rose and made the ever famous 
reply :— 


“We have heard the orders suggested to the 
king. You, sir, who cannot represent him in the 
National Assembly—you, who have no right, no 
voice, no vote, are in no way competent to remind 
us of his words. Go and tell those who sent you 
that we are here by the will of the people and that 
we shall not leave our places except at the point 
of the bayonet.” 


Bailly rubbed it in by telling the emissary that no 
one could give orders to the assembled nation. 
Sieyés told the deputies, ‘‘ You are to-day what you 





— 
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were yesterday,” and proposed to get on with the 
business. The Assembly stuck to its guns. As for 
bayonets, the king knew that he had not got them. 
The people were mobbing reactionary leaders; and 
troops were refusing to fire. Louis swore peevishly 
and let the matter drop. The Assembly clinched its 
victory by voting the persons of its members inviolable. 
The resistance of the remaining clergy and nobles 
began to crumble. On June 27 Louis gave way and 
ordered the estates to sit together. 

The Third Estate had in fact adopted the tactics of 
the English Long Parliament—grievances first, money 
afterwards. A bankrupt autocracy was in the hands 
of the receivers. 





CHAPTER III 
THE PEOPLE RISE 


IT must not be supposed that the lawyers, business 
men, and intellectuals who thus defied the king and 
Court wanted democracy. Most of them were frankly 
in favour of plutocracy. “‘ We represent,” wrote 
Bailly, “ the only men capable of willing anything. If 
the blind multitude governs, the greatest interests may 
be sacrificed. If the English and Turgot adopted a 
property basis for representative government, it was 
because they looked on property or wealth as a kind 
of measure of intelligence.”1 Mounier wanted a 
limited monarchy of the British sort, which would 
steer clear alike of “‘ royal despotism, feudal aristo- 
cracy, and unbridled liberty.” Robespierre, who 
really did want democracy, was as yet almost alone in 
the Assembly and could hardly get a hearing. Mira- 
beau alone took him seriously. ‘‘ That young man,” 
he remarked, ‘ believes what he says: he will go 
far.” 

There was no party system in the Assembly. But 
the struggle with the Court made plain the necessity 
of some kind of concerted action. With this object a 
few deputies from Brittany, led by Lanjuinais and Le 
Chapelier of Rennes, founded the Breton Club, which 
soon broadened its basis to include liberal] deputies 
from the rest of France. Hither came Sieyés, Mira- 
beau, Grégoire, Lameth, Barnave, and their friends to 

1 Bailly, Mémoires, Vol. I. 2 Ibid. 
28 
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exchange views and work out policies. Hither, a 
little-regarded figure, came also Robespierre. 

The constitutionalists were uncomfortably aware 
that, if it came to force, their only defence against the 
Court lay in an appeal to the people, and that the 
people might easily get out of hand. Late in June 
and early in July Necker, Bailly, and Mirabeau, sup- 
ported by the Paris electoral assembly, were recom- 
mending the establishment of a militia recruited from 
the middle classes to keep order in Paris without resort 
tothe army. The project was put before the National 
Assembly, but shelved. Meanwhile, in spite of Mira- 
beau’s warning to the throne against setting the people 
an example of violence, the king and Court were 
preparing to restore what they were pleased to call 
order after their own fashion. French soldiers could 
not be trusted to fire on the people. But there were in 
France twenty-three regiments of foreign mercenaries 
who could be used at a pinch. Fifty thousand men 
under the veteran Marshal de Broglie were now 
massed round Paris and Versailles with a view to 
cowing the people and dispersing the Assembly. 
When preparations were thought to be complete, the 
Court struck. On July 11 Necker was dismissed and 
banished from France, and the Baron de Breteuil, a 
close friend of the queen, called to office to restore the 
old régime by force. Next day, a Sunday, the news 
reached Paris. 

In order to visualize revolutionary Paris we must 
forget the modern city with its straight, well laid-out 
Streets and conjure up the narrow, crooked, insanitary 
thoroughfares of an almost medieval town. We must 
imagine Paris without the Rue de Rivoli, the Arc de 
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Triomphe, the Trocadéro, or the Eiffel Tower, and 
with many monastic buildings which have since dis- 
appeared. Certain features have not changed. Then, 
as now, Notre Dame towered above the island of the 
Cité with the Hétel de Ville facing it from the north 
bank. Westward lay the royal palaces of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries and the fashionable quarter. The 
Palais Royal, the property of the king’s cousin and 
enemy, the Duke of Orleans, had been thrown open 
for public amusement and was a favourite resort of 
amateur politicians. Eastward lay the workshops, 
slums, and newly risen factories of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, guarded by the frowning towers of the 
Bastille. The primary purpose of this fortress was to 
overawe Paris; its use as a State prison was secondary. 
South of the river lay an academic, artistic, and 
literary Bohemia, flanked to the east by more work- 
shops and slums. The whole city was considerably 
smaller than now, its total population being little over 
half a million. 

That Sunday Paris was seething with dismay and 
fury over the news of the troop movements and 
Necker’s dismissal. In the Palais Royal an excited 
young man mounted a table and addressed the crowd 
—a friend and schoolfellow of Robespierre named 
Camille Desmoulins, a young barrister, briefless and 
impecunious owing to a painful stammer. But now 
he spoke plainly enough. Necker had been dis- 
missed; a ‘‘ St. Bartholomew of patriots ” was immi- 
nent; Swiss and German troops were already in Paris 
with murderous intent; there was not a moment to 
lose—and so to arms! * The crowd took up the cry, 
surged into the streets, clashed with German mer- 
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cenaries, and would have been badly punished had 
not the French Guards mutinied and joined the people. 
The Germans retreated to their camp. Paris had won 
the first round. That night the bells were rung to 
rouse the citizens to defend their city, and workshops 
were busy forging old iron into pikes. 

Next day the National Assembly, feeling itself be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, declared its continued 
confidence in Necker, and petitioned the king to 
remove his troops from Paris and to entrust its defence 
to a militia of middle-class citizens. Louis, who was 
sure of victory, refused. Meanwhile the middle 
classes did not wait for his permission to defend them- 
selves. The Paris electoral assembly met at the Hétel 
de Ville and set up a standing committee to enrol two 
hundred substantial citizens from each of the sixty 
districts of the capital. The trouble was to arm them 
without arming unsubstantial citizens as well. As 
these were foremost in unearthing sources of supply, 
discrimination proved impossible. In vain did the 
standing committee at the Hétel de Ville order the 
arrest of any unauthorized person carrying arms. 
Finding was usually keeping. The supply soon ran 
short. On July 14 32,000 muskets and a dozen 
cannon were forcibly seized from the Invalides, an 
institution for military pensioners; but there was not 
enough powder to go round. 

Then everyone thought of the Bastille. Arms, 
powder, and ammunition were there in plenty and 
might yet be used to turn the scale against Paris. The 
Bastille was garrisoned by pensioners, Swiss mer- 
cenaries, and a few crack regulars, in all rather over a 
hundred men. During the day a huge half-armed 
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multitude gathered in the streets surrounding the 
fortress. The standing committee sent a deputation 
to the governor, De Launey, to ask him not to fire on 
the people, and two hours later a second deputation 
under Jacques Alexis Thuriot, lawyer and member of 
the Paris electoral assembly, to demand the surrender 
of the fortress to their newly organized militia. De 
Launey undertook not to fire unless he were attacked, 
but refused to surrender to civilians. Two later 
deputations were sent; but firing had already begun 
(whether by the garrison or the people is uncertain) 
and they could not enter. The people were now 
reinforced by three hundred French Guards, a number 
of militia, and five more guns. In another two hours 
De Launey was forced by his own men to surrender. 
The crowd rushed in, searched the cells, and freed the 
prisoners. They numbered only seven, one of whom 
was a lunatic. The leaders of the attack, the old 
soldiers Hulin and Elie and the tough Stanislas 
Maillard, did their best to protect the garrison; but 
De Launey, three other officers, and three soldiers fell 
victims to mob fury before they could reach the Hétel 
de Ville. The provost Jacques de Flesselles, who was 
thought with some reason to have double-crossed the 
people during the search for arms, was shot dead by 
an unknown hand. 

The moral effect of the fall of the Bastille far 
exceeded its military importance. “‘ How much the 
greatest event it is that ever happened in the world, 
and how much the best!’ exclaimed Charles James 
Fox in London. Far away at the other end of Ger- 
many Immanuel Kant, the prophet of deistic rational- 
ism, was immersed in the news from Paris. At Ver- 
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sailles Louis, true to form, wrote in his diary on 
July 14: “ Nothing.”” He meant that he had not 
had his usual hunt. Next day he received fuller par- 
ticulars from Paris. “‘ But this isa revolt!” ‘“‘ Sire,” 
said the courtier Liancourt, who brought the news, 
“itis a revolution.” The king then told the National 
Assembly that he would withdraw the troops. But 
he was playing a double game. On July 16 he called 
his advisers together and proposed that he should go 
to Metz and, like Charles I, place himself at the head 
of his army and march on the capital. The precedent 
was of ill omen. His brother, the cool and clever 
Count of Provence, advised prudence. His other 
brother, the diehard Count of Artois, was already 
half-way to the frontier with the first batch of emigrant 
nobles. Broglie declined to answer for the troops; 
and Louis had to capitulate. He recalled Necker, and 
next day went to Paris to make his peace with the 
citizens by ratifying the elections of Bailly as mayor 
of the city and of La Fayette as commander of the 
militia, henceforth known as the National Guard. 
The outgoing ministers, Breteuil, Barentin, and the 
rest, followed Artois into exile. One of them was not 
so lucky. Joseph Francois Foullon, minister of the 
king’s household, may not have actually told the 
people to eat grass; but he had made a large fortune 
as an army contractor under the old régime and was 
popularly identified with all its worst features. He 
tried to facilitate his escape by giving himself out as 
dead, but was recognized by peasants, taken to Paris, 
and, despite the efforts of La Fayette, hanged on a 
lamp-iron. His son-in-law Berthier de Sauvigny, like 
him an army contractor and an official of the old 
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régime, shared his fate. Lally-Tollendal having de- 
nounced the murders in the National Assembly, Bar- 
nave (himself no democrat) made the sharp retort: 
“Was it such innocent blood?” As pointed out at 
the time by Thomas Paine and others, a people 
brutalized by a vicious régime, accustomed to torture 
and execution as a public spectacle, and hungry into 
the bargain, inevitably gets even with its oppressors in 
ugly ways. 

The fall of the Bastille, and the knowledge that the 
army had sided with the people, gave a powerful 
impetus to the peasant uprising which was already 
sweeping the countryside. Agrarian troubles had 
been chronic under the old régime; and the bad 
harvest of 1788, the severe winter that followed, and 
the hopes raised by the convocation of the States- 
General, had brought things to a head. From 
January, 1789, peasants, anticipating their legal 
emancipation, refused to pay rent or to perform 
customary labour service for their lords. Here and 
there tax-collectors were beaten up or landlords 
assassinated. From July onward peasants, knowing 
that there was no force to resist them, began burning 
chateaux and abbeys and destroying the title-deeds 
which witnessed to their servitude. Lords of the soil 
fled in their thousands from a country which had 
become too hot to hold them. The middle classes of 
the towns became alarmed. True, all this was the 
funeral of their enemies, the privileged orders, but it 
was also an attack on property.” From an attack on 
feudal property to an attack on capitalist property 
was only a step. In all the disturbed provinces towns- 
men armed themselves against the “ brigands,” and 
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the Paris National Guard became a model for similar 
bodies all over France. In some parts of the country, 
notably in Burgundy and Dauphiné, there were bloody 
encounters between townsmen and peasants with the 
promise of a very ugly civil war. 

The National Assembly took alarm. Except for 
the improvised militias there was no force to cope with 
the uprising. Adrien Duport, a Parisian lawyer and 
a close ally of Barnave and Lameth, organized a 
regular recruiting campaign for these local defence 
bodies. But the armed middle classes, even if they 
would, could not save the property of the nobility. 
The game was up, and the privileged orders knew it. 
On August 4, during a debate on agrarian disorders, 
the Vicomte de Noailles, who had served in America 
with La Fayette and, like him, come home imbued 
with the new ideas, moved a resolution drafted in the 
Breton Club. It provided for taxation in proportion 
to income, the suppression of existing exemptions, the 
abolition without compensation of feudal dues in- 
volving personal serfdom, and the redemption or 
commutation of all others. Another liberal noble, 
the Duc d’Aiguillon, supported Noailles. None of 
their colleagues dared to be behind these two in 
renouncing privileges which stank to high heaven, and 
were in any case no longer enforceable. Noble after 
noble, priest after priest, rose to make a virtue of 
necessity by surrendering manorial courts, hunting 
and fishing rights, plurality of benefices, tithes, and in 
short everything which elevated them above ordinary 
middle-class citizens. The resolutions voted by the 
Assembly a few days later provided for the abolition 
of tax-exemptions, serfdom, and game laws without 
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compensation, the redemption of other feudal rights 
and of tithes, the abolition of pluralism and other 
clerical perquisites, and the assumption by the State 
of responsibility for the expenses of public worship, 
poor relief, and so forth, which had hitherto fallen on 
the Church. Dues subject to redemption were to 
remain payable until redeemed. 

The “ orgy,” as Mirabeau called it, of August 4 
gave rise to two opposite criticisms. On the one hand 
the privileged orders in the country asked by what 
right their representatives at Versailles took it upon 
themselves to be generous at their expense. Noailles 
had run through his patrimony and was known to his 
fellow-nobles as “ John Lackland.” What he had 
really done, therefore, was to make a vicarious sacri- 
fice of the property of others. Louis delayed promul- 
gation of the resolutions and privately told the Arch- 
bishop of Arles that he would never consent to the 
spoliation of his clergy and nobility. On the other 
hand the people mocked at sacrifices so long denied to 
justice but at last conceded to violence. The con- 
cessions in fact came too late. Over a large part of 
France feudalism had been shattered by direct action. 
Wherever that was the case, the resolutions of the 
Assembly about redemption of feudal rights were a 
dead letter. The average French peasant was no 
longer prepared to pay anyone for the right to till the 
soil. He behaved in all respects as if the land were 
his own; he refused to pay another sou to his landlord 
or his priest; and if the landlord rashly tried to collect 
something, the village banded together and burnt the 
chateau and the title-deeds. In provinces where the 
peasants had not risen—for example, in the west of 
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France—feudal dues and tithes continued for the 
present to be paid. Sucha situation was an incitement 
to disorder. 

The Assembly in fact was lagging behind popular 
opinion. Not only had feudalism to be abolished, 
but the barbarous old penal code had to be over- 
hauled, and as yet it had not been touched. On 
August 11 the people of Versailles showed their 
temper by rescuing from the executioner a man who 
for murdering his father had been sentenced to be 
broken on the wheel. Bailly, who records the 
incident, is as deeply shocked by it as by the murders 
of Foullon and Berthier. To the worthy mayor of 
Paris it was self-evident that, so long as the law 
prescribed that a murderer should die by torture, the 
law should be carried out though the heavens fell. 
The working-men of Paris, too, saw no reason why 
they should be excluded from the benefits of the 
Revolution, and after August 4 began to organize 
strikes in defiance of the law. The Revolution in 
fact had raised more questions than were dreamt of 
in the philosophy of the National Assembly. On the 
way in which those questions were faced would depend 
to a large extent the success or failure of its work. 











CHAPTER IV 
THE CONSTITUTION-MAKERS 


THE National Assembly had been charged by the 
electors with the duty of giving France a Constitution. 
It had signalized its acceptance of this duty by the 
Oath of the Tennis Court, and a little later by adopting 
the longer name of the National Constituent Assembly. 

It was generally agreed at this time that the govern- 
ment of France should continue to be an hereditary 
monarchy, but that the power of the king should be 
limited by parliamentary control of taxation, by the 
responsibility of ministers to the legislature, and by 
certain fundamental rights which no government 
should be allowed to violate. Following the pre- 
cedent of the American Declaration of Independence, 
the Assembly decided to prefix to the Constitution a 
Declaration of the Rights of Men and Citizens, and 
thus to put on permanent record the reason and 
purpose of the revolution which they were carrying 
through. 

The Declaration of Rights is not an essay in political 
philosophy, but a manifesto in justification of a policy, 
and must be read as such. It begins by invoking the 
blessing of the Supreme Being. Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and deists were agreed on the necessity of 
such a formula: the atheist minority was not yet vocal. 
Next the Declaration lays down the principle of 
equality of rights. This must be understood not as 
an assertion that men are equal in ability (such a 
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notion never entered the heads of the Revolutionists), 
but as a condemnation of the clerical and aristocratic 
privileges of the old régime. ‘‘ Civil distinctions,” 
says the Declaration, “‘ can be founded only on public 
utility ”°-—a repudiation of the divine right of kings 
and, indeed, of all superhuman claims put forward by 
earthly rulers. The rights of man, to preserve which 
all governments exist, are “ liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression.” There is no authority 
but that derived from the nation. The purpose of 
law is to prevent actions injurious to society. All 
citizens have a right to share in the making of laws 
and in their protection when made. All are equally 
eligible for public employment “ without any other 
distinction than that created by their virtues and 
talents.” The Declaration condemns arbitrary im- 
prisonment and unnecessary severity in punishment. 
It affirms that every man is to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. It proclaims freedom of opinion 
(“ even religious opinion ”’), of speech, of writing, and 
of publication, provided the exercise of such freedom 
does not disturb public order. Taxation is to be 
according to capacity. Public servants are to be 
responsible to the community. Property is to be 
inviolable “‘ except in cases of evident public necessity 
legally ascertained, and on condition of a previous 
just indemnity.” 

The Declaration went a little beyond the real views 
of the majority of the Assembly. They by no means 
intended that all citizens should share in the election 
of the legislature. Already, before the Declaration 
was voted, the Assembly had decided, on the motion 
of Sieyés, to disfranchise the poorer classes in future 
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elections. Moreover, it could not be overlooked that 
France was a colonial power, and that on her planta- 
tions 30,000 whites exploited the labour of 450,000 
Negro slaves. How did the Declaration of Rights 
come in there? In Paris there existed a Société des 
amis des noirs working in close touch with Clarkson 
and the British abolitionists. Condorcet, last sur- 
vivor of the pre-Revolutionary philosophers, was its 
president, Jacques Pierre Brissot its most active 
publicist, and Mirabeau, Grégoire, and La Fayette 
were its spokesmen in the Assembly. Clarkson him- 
self was in Paris, hoping to see slavery swept away 
by the Revolution. A deputation of West Indian 
Negroes came to petition the Assembly on behalf of 
their race. But the planters carried more guns in the 
Assembly than the philanthropists. Lameth and 
Barnave were able to ensure that the Declaration of 
Rights should not be applied to persons of colour. 
The Declaration was voted on August 27. As in 
the case of the resolutions abolishing feudalism, Louis 
played for time. Meanwhile the Assembly proceeded 
to the next subject on its agenda—the question of the 
royal veto on legislation under the new Constitution. 
Mirabeau and Mounier, who still believed in a recon- 
ciliation between the king and the Revolution, pro- 
posed to leave him an absolute veto. Sieyés and La 
Fayette, though also monarchists, preferred a suspen- 
sory veto comparable to that possessed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. Louis, per- 
suaded by Necker, intimated to the Assembly that, if 
he were given a suspensory veto, he would consent to 
promulgate the resolutions abolishing feudalism. On 
September 11 the suspensory veto was incorporated in 
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the Constitution; but the August resolutions remained 
unpromulgated, and distrust of the royal intentions 
became general. 

In fact the king and Court were already planning a 
new coup d’état which would render all such con- 
stitutional niceties academic. The defeated party had 
by no means thrown up the sponge. On September 14 
Lemintier, Bishop of Tréguier, issued a provocative 
charge to his clergy regretting the good old days of 
privilege and persecution, and deploring the new age 
of civil and religious liberty in which Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics enjoyed equal protection with 
Catholics. On the same day the Flanders regiment 
was ordered from Douai to Versailles to cover the 
king’s next move. He meant to remove to the 
provinces and join his army. 

Paris knew it. Paris also, since the fall of the 
Bastille, knew its own strength. In the storm and 
stress of July, Paris had evolved a rough-and-ready 
local government consisting of the electoral assemblies 
of its sixty districts, loosely co-ordinated by a central 
committee at the Hétel de Ville. These bodies re- 
cruited and organized the National Guard, and other- 
wise took upon themselves to run the city. The 
Parisians knew that, if the Court again resorted to 
force against the Revolution, they would bear the 
brunt of the attack. They were losing patience with 
the politicians at Versailles, who, instead of attending 
to the needs of the people, busied themselves with 
devising checks and balances to keep them down. 
Men began to say that things would never be well 
until the king and the Assembly were in Paris and 
under the eye of the people. Such feelings were 
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voiced daily by the popular orators of the Palais 
Royal and by such journalists as Jean Pau! Marat, 
whose Ami du Peuple began to appear that September. 

As Marat is one of the best-abused figures of the 
Revolution, his antecedents may be briefly stated. 
He was Swiss by birth, a physician by profession, and 
had spent much of his early life in Great Britain and 
Holland, practising medicine and publishing rather 
eccentric works on science and philosophy which 
attracted the adverse notice of Voltaire and Diderot. 
Like Bailly, Condorcet, Mirabeau, Brissot, Robes- 
pierre, and most other Revolutionists of note, Marat 
became a Freemason. Life in England soon dis- 
abused him of his early enthusiasm for this country 
as the land of liberty and converted him to a distrust 
of all governments. An attempt has been made (and 
countenanced by some otherwise reputable historians) 
to identify him with a certain Jean Pierre le Maitre 
who robbed the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford in 
1776. But Le Maitre was convicted and sentenced 
in March, 1777; and in the following June Marat 
was appointed physician to the bodyguard of the 
Count of Artois, brother of Louis XVI. French 
princes, even under the old régime, did not appoint 
convicted thieves to positions of trust in their house- 
holds. The identification can in fact be dismissed as 
reactionary propaganda. Marat held his Court post 
for a few years and then returned to general practice. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he was forty-six 
and comfortably off, but in failing health. He threw 
himself into the fray and started his journal with the 
object of exposing what he considered to be the treason 
of the Court, the dilatoriness of the Assembly, and 
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the danger which both represented to the hopes of the 
common people. He derided the renunciations of 
August 4, made “ by the light of burning chateaux,” 
and demanded that the Assembly should stop wasting 
time on trivialities and address itself to the problem 
of destitution. He does not believe in the possibility 
of “rigorous equality.” But he holds with Rousseau 
that political obligation depends on the individual 
getting as much out of society as he puts into it, and 
that those who have nothing owe no duty to the 
State. “ Poverty and riches are alike fatal to the 
common weal.,”’ ! 

Another Paris politician who was beginning to win 
a hearing was Georges Jacques Danton, a successful 
barrister and president of the electoral district of the 
Cordeliers south of the Seine. Danton, like Marat, 
saw in the people the only defence of the Revolution 
against treason at the top. Otherwise there was 
scanty resemblance between the sour but devoted 
little doctor, already past his meridian, and the burly, 
eupeptic lawyer just entering his prime. 

On September 23 the Flanders regiment arrived at 
Versailles. On October 1 the officers of the king’s 
bodyguard entertained their Flemish comrades at 
dinner. Loyal sentiment ran high. The healths of 
the king, queen, and dauphin were drunk, but not 
that of the nation. Louis and Marie Antoinette 
mingled with the officers amid wild enthusiasm. It 
was freely said that the tricolor cockade, the emblem 
of the Revolution, had been trampled underfoot, and 
white cockades, the emblem of the old régime, distri- 


1 Rousseau, Contrat Social, Book II, chap. xi, cited by Marat, 
Projet de déclaration des droits de V-homme et du citoyen. 
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buted in lieu by the ladies of the Court. Another 
dinner followed two days later. 

The news of what perhaps was mere drunken foolery 
roused Paris to fury. In the first place, it angered the 
people to hear of banquets at all when so many were 
short of bread. In the second, the demonstrations at 
Versailles were assumed to be a signal for the expected 
coup d’état. Marat incited the citizens to take up 
arms. Danton and his district ordered the arrest of 
anyone wearing a white cockade and urged a municipal 
deputation to Versailles to demand the removal of the 
Flanders regiment. On October 5 the storm broke. 
A band of hungry women marched on the Hétel de 
Ville demanding bread and arms and crying, “ To 
Versailles!’ Maillard, one of the captors of the 
Bastille, put himself at their head; and they set out 
for Versailles, gathering recruits as they went. The 
Nationa! Guard, unwilling to leave the honours of the 
day to the women, insisted on marching too. “ Let’s 
go to Versailles,” said one; “ they say the king’s an 
idiot. We'll put the crown on his son’s head.” The 
Majority wanted only to bring the royal family to 
Paris. La Fayette, making the best of a bad job and 
hoping at least to keep some sort of order, yielded and 
went. That very day the king had set the Assembly in 
an uproar by again deferring his assent to the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. The Assembly now heard 
with mixed feelings that Paris was marching to its aid. 
Mirabeau brought the news to Mounier, who was in 
the chair. “So much the better!” said Mounier 
bitterly. “‘ We shall be a republic the sooner.” The 
women arrived first, clamouring for bread. A deputa- 
tion was received by the Assembly and by Louis, who 
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promised to send food to Paris. He further signified 
to the Assembly at long last his unconditional accep- 
tance of the resolutions of August and the Declaration 
of Rights. Then came the National Guard in force 
with the sterner demand that the king should remove 
from Versailles to Paris. The Flanders regiment, in- 
stead of fighting, fraternized. There was nothing for 
it but to go. On October 6—after some men and 
women had broken through the sentries into the royal 
apartments and had been put out by the National 
Guard—Louis and his family, escorted by their 
rebellious subjects, left Versailles for ever. On 
July 14 Paris had conquered its king. On October 6 
it took him prisoner. 

The Assembly followed the king to Paris. But its 
ranks had thinned. Mounier resigned, withdrew to 
his native Dauphiné, and soon left France. Lally- 
Tollendal hysterically denounced the Assembly as a 
“den of cannibals” and emigrated to England. 
Antoine Juigné, Archbishop of Paris, who had been 
booed and stoned in the streets, forsook his seat and 
his see. Two or three hundred deputies in all de- 
clined to sit in Paris and were seen no more. The rest 
took up their new quarters in the Tuileries riding- 
school and got on with their job. One good but 
overdue piece of work was done in those October 
days: torture, which was still being inflicted even after 
the fall of the Bastille, was now abolished and the 
torture chamber in the ChAtelet, the central criminal 
court of Paris, dismantled. 

By the resolutions of August abolishing clerical 
privilege the Assembly had committed itself to the 
task of reorganizing the French Church. In spite of 
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the deism prevalent among the educated classes the 
country was not aggressively anti-clerical. The 
Assembly, as we saw, included freedom of religion 
among the rights of man, but did so with a qualifying 
** even,” like one who throws a bone toa dog. Mira- 
beau and Rabaut Saint-Etienne had tried to substitute 
for this halting concession an unqualified assertion of 
liberty of conscience, but had failed. One of the most 
advanced ecclesiastics in Paris, Claude Fauchet, who 
had taken part in the attack on the Bastille and 
preached a funeral sermon for the fallen, in his tract 
De la religion nationale was unable to conceive France 
as other than a Catholic country or to concede more 
than bare toleration to dissent. On October 8, when 
Jerome Pétion, a young lawyer who sat for Chartres, 
proposed in the Assembly to delete the words “‘ by the 
grace of God” from the king’s title, he was forced by 
interruptions to desist. 

But while the majority were as yet content that 
France should remain Catholic, they were determined 
to relieve the Church of its superfluous property and 
to reduce the clergy, in income as well as status, to the 
level of civil servants. This determination was the 
greater since the seizure of Church property was an 
obvious way out of national bankruptcy. That 
question could no longer brook delay. Taxes were 
not being paid; and no more loans could be raised. 
With a mounting deficit on the one hand, the wealth 
of the Catholic Church on the other, and the pre- 
cedent of the Protestant Reformation before its eyes, 
no representative assembly in the world could have 
kept its hands off the forbidden fruit. 

On October 10 Talleyrand, the unbelieving Bishop 
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of Autun, earned the anathema of his brethren by 
proposing the confiscation and sale of the whole 
landed property of the Church and the payment in 
lieu to the clergy of stipends totalling two-thirds of 
their existing incomes. The debate lasted for three 
weeks. Talleyrand was supported by Grégoire and 
Mirabeau. All three pointed out that the Church 
was not an owner of property like any other, but held 
its endowments on trust for the poor. The State, 
therefore, was entitled to use them in the service of 
the people. Mirabeau went further and laid down 
a maxim of which the repercussions are felt 
to-day :— 


“What is private property? It is wealth 
acquired by virtue of the law. . . . Yes, gentle- 
men, the law alone confers property; for only 


the general will can bring about the renunciation 
of all and bestow on an individual a title or war- 
rant to enjoyment.” 


The diehard Maury opposed the measure in the name 
of the inviolability of property. On November 2 the 
Assembly, by a majority, nationalized all Church 
property and took upon itself the duty of providing 
for public worship and poor relief. By way of con- 
solation to parish priests the State guaranteed to them 
thenceforth a minimum stipend of 1,200 livres (£48) a 
year exclusive of house and garden. The nationalized 
property was to be put up to auction. To facilitate 
its sale, notes (assignats) exchangeable for the property 
auctioned were issued to creditors and cancelled as 
the sales proceeded. In this way it was proposed to 
extinguish the debt and at the same time to create a 
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new class of property-owners with a vested interest in 
the Revolution. 

From the nationalization of Church property the 
Assembly proceeded to the dissolution of monastic 
orders. The one step obviously involved the other, 
unless the State was to burden itself with the upkeep 
of an army of monks and nuns as well as parish 
clergy. To the reformers of the Assembly the exist- 
ence of religious orders—of “ citizens who renounce 
the world and yet enjoy the protection of the law,” of 
““ servants of God who take vows of poverty and 
accumulate immense wealth ”+—was an offence against 
reason, and their suppression long overdue. It was 
in any case unthinkable that the State should take upon 
itself the enforcement of monastic vows. On Decem- 
ber 17 Jean Baptiste Treilhard, a capable lawyer and 
member of the Ecclesiastical Committee of the As- 
sembly, proposed that monastic vows should no 
longer be enforceable at law. The Assembly went 
further and in February, 1790, in spite of the protests 
of the bishops, prohibited monastic vows altogether. 
Monks and nuns who wished to continue as such were 
allowed to do so; but no novices were to be admitted, 
and all who chose to return to the world were pen- 
sioned off. The result was a general exodus of monks 
and, to a less extent, of nuns—an eloquent object- 
lesson on the nature of Catholic “‘ vocation.” 

Two religious houses in Paris helped to make 
revolutionary history. The Breton Club, which had 
migrated with the Assembly to Paris, rented the 
Dominican or Jacobin monastery in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré and was soon nicknamed the Jacobin Club. 

} Supplément aux Mémoires de Bailly. 
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It now enlarged its membership by admitting not only 
deputies, but other adherents of the Revolution, and 
by affiliating to itself similar societies in the provinces. 
The subscription to the Paris club was fairly high 
and limited its membership to the upper and middle 
classes. The more plebeian Revolutionists rented a 
Franciscan monastery in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
south of the river. Marat’s editorial office was 
in the same street. At the Cordelier Club Dan- 
ton and his friends rallied the democratic opposi- 
tion and demanded the full implementation of 
those ‘“‘ rights of men and citizens”? to which the 
Assembly, in their opinion, had done little more than 
lip-service. 

Meanwhile the Assembly busied itself with the re- 
constitution of France as a bourgeois monarchy. It 
had been decided on the proposition of Sieyés, backed 
by Jacques Guillaume Thouret, a Rouen barrister and 
reporter of the Constitutional Committee, to limit the 
franchise at future elections to citizens who paid in 
direct taxes an amount equal to three days’ wages of 
a labourer according to the local wage-rate. This dis- 
franchised about one-third of the adult male popula- 
tion. The voters enfranchised, the so-called “‘ active 
citizens,” were to choose local electoral assemblies, the 
membership of which was restricted to citizens paying 
in direct taxes the equivalent of ten days’ wages. This 
limited eligibility to one Frenchman in five hundred. 
These in turn were to elect the National Assembly. 
It was intended at first to impose an even higher pro- 
perty qualification on members of the legislature; but 
the public outcry, voiced in the Assembly by Robes- 
pierre, was so great that in the end it had to be 
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dropped. Jews were now for the first time allowed 
to vote and to enjoy full rights as citizens of the new 
France. 

No member of the Constituent Assembly or of any 
future Assembly was to be eligible for office under the 
Crown. This provision, moved by the Breton lawyer 
Lanjuinais, was aimed at Mirabeau, of whom his 
colleagues were very jealous and who would un- 
doubtedly have liked to be Prime Minister in a con- 
stitutional Government. The result of their ban was 
to drive him into unconstitutional courses. He 
heartily despised the Assembly, and in view of their 
shilly-shallying on liberty of conscience and on 
slavery he can hardly be blamed for that. Un- 
fortunately he had run up debts of twenty years’ 
standing and was not above raising the wind by 
underhand means. From the autumn of 1789 onward 
he began to offer secret advice to the Court. It was 
able advice. Louis was to escape from Paris to 
Rouen, appeal to the nation, and summon a new 
Assembly. He was to accept the Revolution and to 
have no truck with the emigrant nobles or with 
foreign powers, but he was to take the leadership out 
of the hands of that pack of class-conscious lawyers 
and into his own. In return for Mirabeau’s con- 
fidential advice the king was to pay that statesman’s 
debts, a salary of 6,000 livres (£240) a month, and a 


* Jewish emancipation was particularly offensive to the 
reactionaries. 

It is noteworthy that no leading Revolutionist, with the single 
exception of Condorcet, even dreamt of enfranchising women. 
“* He who votes against another’s rights,” he wrote in 1790, 
go oe that other’s religion, colour or sex, thereby renounces 

s Own. 
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further lump sum of 1,000,000 livres (£40,000) if things 
went well. Mirabeau got his debts and his salary 
paid, and thenceforth lived in affluence; but his advice 
was not taken. Louis was not that sort of man; and 
Marie Antoinette and the rest of the Court were 
already counting on foreign intervention. Across 
the frontier, emigrant nobles were working with equal 
zeal and even less discretion for the same end. 

A further measure of the Assembly, the work of 
Thouret and his committee, revolutionized the local 
government of France.- The medieval provinces— 
Brittany, Gascony, Dauphiné, and so forth—were 
swept away and replaced by eighty-three departments, 
each subdivided into smaller units, the ultimate unit 
of administration being the municipality or commune. 
The object of this was to eradicate all traces of 
feudalism and royal bureaucracy and to place admini- 
stration completely in the hands of the middle classes. 
As in national, so in local government, the franchise 
was to be confined to “active” citizens. They alone 
were to have the right of public meeting and petition, 
of voting at municipal elections, and of serving in the 
National Guard. The qualification for municipal 
office was to be the same as for membership of an 
electoral assembly—viz., the payment of direct taxes 
equal to ten days’ wages. County Councils (direc- 
toires départementales), like the National Assembly, 
were to be chosen not directly, but by the electoral 
assemblies. In order to assimilate Paris to the new 
system its sixty electoral districts, which had played a 
revolutionary part in July and October, were abolished 
and replaced by forty-eight sections or wards. The 
‘active ” citizens of each section might meet for 
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electoral purposes or, on the demand of fifty of their 
number, to draw up a petition, but on no other occa- 
sion; and the National Guard was transferred from 
their control to that of the municipality. In this way 
the Assembly hoped to prevent further direct action 
such as the attack on the Bastille or the march on 
Versailles. The French middle class had had its 
revolution and wanted now to settle down and enjoy 
its fruits—if only king, Court, clergy, and nobles would 
play the game! 

It remained to settle the limits of the royal power in 
regard to war and peace and to the use of the army. 
Wars are not won by debates; and it would have 
been futile to deny the king’s right, as head of the 
executive, to control the armed forces. All that the 
Assembly could do was to limit the possible occasions 
for their use. To this end the Assembly inserted in 
the Constitution a declaration that France renounced 
conquests and would never employ her forces against 
the independence of any people. The Assembly 
further prohibited the king from declaring war or 
peace without its consent, and in any circumstances 
from moving troops to within 30,000 toises (between 
thirty and forty miles) of its meeting-place. 

By the summer of 1790 the Revolution seemed on 
the surface to be all over but the shouting. Paris was 
in a mood to celebrate. The district assemblies, 
before merging themselves in the new sections, sug- 
gested that July 14, the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille, should be marked by a muster in Paris of 
detachments from the troops and the National Guard 
all over France, at which an oath of loyalty to the new 
order should be taken by all present. It was to be 
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above all a “‘ festival of federation ’’—of the union of 
the provinces of old France in a free community, and 
of Frenchmen in a new bond of equality and brother- 
hood. The idea caught on. The muster was held in 
the Champ de Mars, on the south bank of the Seine. 
The only drawback was the cold and showery weather. 
“The public,” wrote the Russian ambassador, “‘ accuse 
le bon Dieu of being an aristocrat, and they cannot even 
bang him on a Jamp-iron!”’! Louis in person swore 
to maintain the Constitution decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by him. The concourse of 
people, 300,000 strong, repeated the oath. Talley- 
rand said mass and blessed the banners of the detach- 
ments. La Fayette, on his charger, was the hero of 
the occasion. He dreamt that he was indeed the 
Washington of France. The whole capital gave itself 
up to joy. The temper of the moment was summed 
up in the popular song, Ca ira—which may be freely 
rendered, ‘“‘ Now we shan’t be long!” 

But realists could see below the surface. While the 
solid gains of the Revolution were undeniable, the 
freedom won by the mass of the people was as yet 
theoretical rather than practical; and the Assembly 
was not disposed to enlarge it. Marat, who for nearly 
a year had attacked Necker and the Assembly for in- 
attention to the needs of the common people? and 
had had to dodge arrest and even to take refuge in 
England, wrote now, amid the general junketing, that 
“the Revolution as yet had been merely a sorrowful 

1 Conches, Louis XVI, Marie-Antoinette et Madame Elisa- 

th: Lettres et documents inédits. 

? He hinted at a general strike. “To put you in your place, 


we have only to remain with folded arms.” Ami du peuple, 
June 30, 1790. 
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dream for the people,” and drew attention to the 
moves of the Court and the emigrant nobles to enlist 
foreign intervention. He called for direct action to 
save the situation, and concluded with words which 
were denounced as incendiary, but which proved 
prophetic :— 


“Five or six hundred heads lopped off would 
have assured you repose, liberty, and happiness. 
A false humanity has restrained your arm and 
stopped your blows. It will cost the lives of 
millions of your brothers.” 


It was true. Artois, Calonne, and other exiles were 
already trying to organize counter-revolution from 
abroad. If they succeeded in getting foreign help, 
they could count on the co-operation of an influential 
fifth column in France. The officers of the army 
were nearly all nobles attached to the old régime and 
were on bad terms with their men. Pay was heavily 
in arrear. This led in August to mutinies of German 
and Swiss mercenaries at Metz and Nancy, as a result 
of which the Marquis de Bouillé, the general in com- 
mand (who hated the Revolution and had remained in 
France only at the king’s special order), executed 
thirty soldiers and sent forty more to the galleys. 
Moreover, relations between the Revolution and the 
Catholic Church were rapidly worsening. The clergy 
were far from reconciled to the loss of their privileges 
and continued to fight a losing battle. In April the 
Assembly had rejected by a large majority a proposal 
of Christophe Antoine Gerle, a Carthusian prior, that 
Catholicism should be declared the national religion. 
The bishops denounced this as “‘ national apostasy.” 
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In May and June bloody clashes had occurred be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants at Nimes, Montau- 
ban, and other places in the south. The Revolution, 
willy-nilly, had to tackle this formidable State within 
the State—even at the cost of war with the Papacy, 
war with Europe, and the rivers of blood, civil 
and international, that were to flow from Valmy to 
Waterloo. 








CHAPTER V 
ROME THE ENEMY 


Tue National Assembly had decided that the clergy 
should be paid by the State. It logically followed that 
the Assembly should settle the number and mode of 
appointment of those to be paid. In strict logic they 
might have gone even further and prescribed (like the 
English Parliament at the Reformation) the doctrines 
which the clergy were to teach. But the Assembly 
drew the line there. They did not want to get in- 
volved in theology or to provoke a Pilgrimage of 
Grace. ‘‘ We certainly have the power to alter 
religion,” said Camus, the experienced lawyer who sat 
for Paris, ‘“‘ but we shal! not do so.” 

What the Assembly was determined to do was to 
reform abuses, reduce the preposterous incomes of 
the higher clergy, and make the reorganized Church a 
reliable instrument of State policy. With this object 
the number of bishops was reduced by two-fifths, 
leaving one for each department, and the number of 
parish priests to one for each six thousand souls. 
The surplus churches were closed and their plate 
distributed among those remaining. Under the old 
régime bishops had been nominated by the king and 
canonically instituted by the Pope, and they in their 
turn had nominated parish priests in their dioceses. 
Parish priests were now to be elected in the same way 
as municipal councillors, i.e. by the “ active citizens ”’ 
of the parish; bishops in the same way as deputies 

56 
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and county councillors, i.e. by the electoral assembly 
of the department. The Pope was to be notified of 
the election, but not consulted. Cathedral chapters 
and other ecclesiastical ‘‘ cushy jobs ’’ were abolished. 
Every bishop or parish priest, before admission to 
office, was to take an oath of loyalty to the nation, the 
law, the king, and the Constitution. That done, a 
bishop was to receive 20,000 livres (£800), a parish 
priest 1,200 livres (£48), and a curate (vicaire) 700 
livres (£28) annually from the State, subject to some 
addition for large dioceses and parishes and, of course, 
to good behaviour by the incumbent. 

The Civil Constitution of the Clergy, as it was called, 
was debated by the Assembly during the summer of 
1790 and met with little or no lay opposition. The 
bill did not touch dogma. Since the Middle Ages 
even Catholic rulers had had periodical wrangles with 
the Papacy over the delimitation of secular and papal 
authority. Gallicanism, or the doctrine that the 
authority of the Pope was limited by that of the 
secular rulers and bishops of each Catholic nation, 
had had the backing of no less a monarch than Louis 
XIV and no less a theologian than Bossuet. It had a 
strong following among the clergy and was almost 
unquestioned by the laity. The leading lights of the 
Assembly, Camus, Treilhard, Mirabeau, Grégoire, 
Barnave, were agreed that there were too many clergy 
in France, that many had too much money, that many 
were foes of the Revolution, and that action must be 
taken to bring them to reason. The clerical oppo- 
nents of the bill, with their appeals to papal authority 
and the apostolic succession, were heard with im- 


patience and seemed to be beating the air. Revolu- 
c 
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tionary deputies and journalists pointed out that in 
the primitive Church bishops and deacons had been 
popularly elected, and that Ambrose of Milan and 
Gregory the Great owed their sees to the suffrage of 
the people. The bill was passed in July and received 
the royal assent in August. The opposition appealed 
to the Pope, who as yet had made no sign. In Novem- 
ber the Assembly decreed that all public functionaries, 
including bishops and parish priests, were to take the 
oath of loyalty to the Constitution on pain of depriva- 
tion. Any who, after refusing the oath, resisted the 
execution of the decree were to be liable to prosecution 
for breach of the peace. In the last days of 1790 
Louis sanctioned this decree also. 

The Assembly had reckoned without Rome. There 
was some excuse for this. In the eighteenth century 
the Papacy had fallen into extreme disrepute. The 
Papal States in Italy were a byword for nepotism, 
corruption, oppression, and every form of mis- 
government. Catholic sovereigns had long conducted 
their policy with little or no regard to the suscepti- 
bilities of the Pope and treated him simply as a political 
pawn. In 1773 the combined pressure of France, 
Spain, Naples, and Portugal had forced Clement XIV 
to suppress the Jesuits, thereby throwing away Rome’s 
strongest weapon. So low was the Papacy brought 
that the Jesuits had to seek an asylum in schismatic 
Russia, and that Pius VI had, in return, to concede to 
Catherine the Great the right to nominate Catholic 
bishops in her dominions. The Emperor Joseph II, 
though the traditional protector of the Holy See and 
a brother of Marie Antoinette, was soaked in the 
writings of Voltaire and pursued a policy of toleration 
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and secularization against which Pius protested in 
vain, and which led to violent resistance in 
Belgium and elsewhere. Leopold II, who succeeded 
his brother Joseph in 1790, was more cautious, 
but not more pious. French politicians might be 
pardoned for supposing that they could write off 
the Pope as a negligible quantity in the affairs of 
Europe. 

But the Revolution itself had altered the whole 
situation. Pius VI, if he could not count on the 
devotion of Catholic rulers, could at least count on 
their self-interest. The French decrees abolishing 
feudalism had given umbrage to certain German 
princes who owned lands in Alsace, and whose rights, 
guaranteed by treaty, were swept away in the general 
overturn. The princes had been offered monetary 
compensation, but had refused it and appealed to the 
emperor. The Pope himself owned territory inside 
France in the shape of the city and district of Avignon 
—once, in the Middle Ages, the seat of the Papacy 
itself, and since then governed by a papal legate. The 
people of Avignon were French to the backbone and 
resented being part of the Patrimony of Peter while 
their countrymen were masters of their own destiny. 
In 1790 Avignon’s claim to self-determination led to 
open revolt. For the present Mirabeau dissuaded 
the Assembly from intervention; but Pius had every 
reason to fear that he would soon lose this bright jewel 
in his tiara. A high line over the French Church 
might very likely cost him Avignon. But in that 
event he looked to the princes of the Empire and to 
old Europe in general to make common cause with 
him against the Revolution and its pestilential doc- 
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trine of the rights of man and the sovereignty of the 
people.1. The Papacy no longer stood alone. 

While Pius meditated his line of action, the French 
clergy had to make up their minds whether to take the 
constitutional oath or not. On December 27, the 
day after Louis had assented to the decree, Grégoire 
in the Assembly set an example to his brethren by 
publicly swearing allegiance to the new order. The 
remaining clerical deputies were called on one by one. 
Amid shouting and counter-shouting from Left and 
Right, about one-third of their number took the oath, 
and about two-thirds refused it. In France generally 
an overwhelming majority of the bishops refused the 
oath, only Talleyrand, Loménie de Brienne (the ex- 
minister), and five others complying. The motives 
of the recusants were not wholly spiritual. ‘“ If I were 
merely a bishop,’ said old Arthur Dillon of Nar- 
bonne, “‘ I might have submitted like the others; but 
I am a gentleman.” The lower clergy were far more 
evenly divided: the proportion, so far as data are 
available, seems to have been about half and half. In 
centres of population such as Paris, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles the majority took the oath. In backward 
districts such as Brittany, Poitou, and Languedoc the 
majority refused. 

In the early months of 1791 elections were held to 
fill the places of the recusants. The proceedings took 
place in an atmosphere of tense excitement. It was 
well known that the Revolution was threatened with 
foreign intervention. The emigrant nobles were 


1 The day when the Catholic Church professed itself the chief 
ee of democracy and the rights of man was still a hundred 
years off. 
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pestering the powers to hurry. “If,” wrote, in January, 
Calonne, the confidant of Artois, to Leopold II, “ the 
opportune disorder which yet exists is allowed to 
subside and a new order of things, perhaps generally 
popular or at least promising, is allowed quietly to 
arise, all is up with the French monarchy, and its 
overthrow will entail sooner or later serious conse- 
quences to every sovereign ruler.” 1 He urged that 
the emperor should hold Paris responsible for any 
outrage on the king and queen. Marie Antoinette, 
though she thought Artois and Calonne hot-headed, 
was as eager as they for intervention by the powers. 
“* What is going on in France,” she wrote on February 
3 to Mercy-Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador, 
“* will be a very dangerous precedent if left unpunished. 
No simple political issue, but the common cause of 
kings is at stake.”” The Revolution, she said, must be 
undone and the privileges of the Church and the 
nobility restored in toto.2, Edmund Burke’s denuncia- 
tory Reflections on the Revolution in France had 
appeared in November; and although that exuberant 
Irishman (with a Catholic mother, a Catholic sister, 
and a Catholic wife) did not yet carry the British 
Government with him, his laudation of a dead “‘ age 
of chivalry’ and his withering scorn for ‘“ sophists, 
economists, and calculators ’’ raised hopes that even 
heretical England might come to the rescue of the 
threatened old order in Europe. When Talleyrand, 
surrounded by armed guards, consecrated the first 
elective French bishops, all concerned must have felt 
nt Conches, op. cit. Cf. E. Daudet, Coblentz 1789-1793, Chap. 


it, ae Cf. Arneth, Marie Antoinette, Joseph II and Leopold 
Pp 
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that the Revolution had entered a new and critical 
phase, 

Anger surged up against emigrants who appealed to 
the foreigner for aid. On February 28 Le Chapelier, 
on behalf of the Constitutional Committee of the 
Assembly, proposed to set up a commission of three 
with power to authorize or forbid departure from 
France. It needed a supreme effort by Mirabeau to 
prevent its establishment. ‘“‘ If you pass a law against 
emigrants,” he told the Assembly, “I swear I will 
never obey it.” That evening he was hotly attacked 
in the Jacobin Club by Duport, Lameth, and Barnave, 
the acknowledged leaders of the Left. 

On March 10 Pius VI broke silence at last. In a 
long delayed reply to the appeal from recusant French 
bishops he condemned the whole work of the Revolu- 
tion, from the Declaration of the Rights of Man (with 
its objectionable doctrines of freedom of thought, 
writing, and publication) to the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, as destructive of the Catholic religion, the 
obedience due to kings, and the rights of God the 
Creator. The religious war was on. 

On April 2 Mirabeau died, at the age of forty-two, 
worn out by long years of excess and long months of 
overwork. It is often said that in him died the last 
man who could have saved the French monarchy. 
But that was beyond even his power. He could have 
saved the monarchy only if his advice had been taken; 
and it was never taken. Fortunately for him the secret 
of his corrupt dealings with the Court went with him 
to the grave. The people venerated him to the end as 
their greatest leader and kept quiet in the street where 
he lay dying. Vast crowds followed his coffin to the 
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Church of St. Geneviéve, the Panthéon as it was 
called—reserved by a decree of the Assembly for the 
burial of great men who had deserved well of their 
country. Marat alone thanked heaven that the people 
were rid of a perfidious enemy. 

Most of the Revolutionists still believed that they 
could come to terms with the Court. ‘ Among the 
Jacobins,’’ wrote Desmoulins in his weekly journal, 
“republicans are so few that they are not worth 
counting.” 1 The Court’s counter-revolutionary plans, 
though suspected, were not generally known. Louis, 
who had publicly accepted the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, privately assured the bishops that he would 
annul it if he recovered his power. ‘‘ Agreement is no 
longer possible with these people,’ wrote Marie 
Antoinette to Mercy-Argenteau on April 14; “ but 
until the last moment we must act as if it were.’’ ? 

The day before, Pius VI had issued a brief declaring 
the consecration of the new French bishops criminal 
and sacrilegious, excommunicating Talleyrand, and 
suspending from their functions all bishops and priests 
who had taken the constitutional oath and who did 
not retract within forty days. A certain number of 
recantations resulted. Talleyrand had already antici- 
pated the papal sentence by resigning his see. On 
May 4 Paris answered Pius after its own fashion by 
burning him in effigy in the Palais Royal—rochet, 
ermine, skull-cap, cross, ring, and brief all com- 
plete. 

Apart from such amenities, France was in truth in a 
tight situation. The sale of Church property, which 


1 Révolutions de France et de Brabant, April, 1791. 
2 Conches, op. cit. Cf. Arneth, op. cif., p. 156. 
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had been intended to liquidate the national deficit, 
was not going according to plan. Theoretically every 
State creditor who received a wad of assignats should 
without undue delay have invested it in Church land 
or, if he did not desire Church land, should have 
disposed of his wad to someone who did. Little by 
little the confiscated lands were in fact disposed of in 
this way. That was one reason why the Court and 
the emigrant nobles were impatient for foreign inter- 
vention. Time was against them. Every assignat 
exchanged for Church land made a Revolutionist. 
But the process, though sure, was too slow for the 
needs of the exchequer. Holders of assignats hesi- 
tated to buy land in the disturbed state of the country 
and with the possibility of counter-revolution before 
them. Meanwhile the State had to pay its way. 
Assignats were declared legal tender; more were 
issued than were returned for cancellation; and by 
1791 inflation, though as yet slow, was already notice- 
able. Necker, who disliked the whole business, but 
could propose no feasible alternative, had resigned and 
left France in the previous autumn—glad to get out of 
the way of the Revolution which he himself had set in 
motion. 

Meanwhile the Court in dead secrecy matured its 
plans. Louis, Marie Antoinette, and their family were 
to escape from Paris, not to Rouen or any town in the 
interior of France (as Mirabeau had advised), but to 
the north-eastern frontier. Until the actual moment 
of escape the comedy of accepting the Revolution was 
to be played out. But once on the frontier and sur- 
rounded by the army of Bouillé, they would drop the 
mask and repudiate everything that had been done 
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since the fall of the Bastille. After that, there would 
remain the arbitrament of force. The plan was notified 
in advance to the emperor. Leopold II, a cool and 
clear-headed monarch, had no high opinion of the 
policy of his sister and brother-in-law, and none what- 
ever of the French emigrant nobles. But he did not 
want his relatives to be dethroned or killed. Nor did 
he want the Revolution to spread to Germany. He 
told Marie Antoinette that he would avenge any 
injury done to her as if done to himself, and that once 
she and Louis were on the frontier, Austrian troops, 
if required, would be at the service of the counter- 
revolution. 

A few more weeks of play-acting now lay, as he 
believed, between Louis and freedom. During May 
the Paris municipality presented an address requesting 
the dismissal of recusant priests from his household. 
He listened with ill-concealed impatience. Forced to 
define its attitude to the recusants, the Assembly, on 
the motion of Talleyrand, adopted a decree allowing 
them access to churches to say mass, but not to preach. 
It was a larger liberty than they would have allowed to 
their opponents if the positions had been reversed. 
The papal nuncio in Paris demanded reparation for 
the burning of the Pope’s effigy. None was forth- 
coming; and at the end of the month Rome broke 
off diplomatic relations with France. On June 3 the 
Assembly decreed that papal briefs should thenceforth 
be invalid in France until the king and the Assembly 
had approved them. Louis let all this pass, believing 
that very soon he would enjoy his own again. On 
June 9, while Louis kept up the comedy, Breteuil, his 
Minister under the old régime and now his con- 
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fidential agent abroad, wrote to Gustavus IH of 
Sweden: ‘The king has never thought and will 
never think of entering seriously into any negotiations 
with his subjects concerning his prerogative.”’ 1 

To the Assembly the peril of counter-revolution 
seemed less grave than that of subversive movements 
in Paris, where growing unrest was caused by the 
rising cost of living. On June 14, on the proposition 
of Le Chapelier, a law was passed prohibiting all com- 
binations of employers or workers for any purpose 
whatever, even for that of holding meetings or draw- 
ing up petitions. The mere formation of such a body 
was punishable by a fine, and the organization of a 
strike by fine and imprisonment. By this means the 
Assembly hoped to secure the Revolution against 
danger from below. They had not secured it against 
danger from above. 


1 Conches, op. cit. Cf. Geffroy, Gustave IIT et la cour de 
France, Chap. VIII. 


CHAPTER VI 
TREASON AT THE TOP 


ON June 21, 1791, Paris awoke to hear that the royal 
family had left the Tuileries. Bailly and the munici- 
pality issued a proclamation to the effect that the 
king had been kidnapped, and exhorted the citizens 
to calm and vigilance. The National Assembly issued 
a proclamation appealing for confidence, ordered the 
frontiers to be closed, and directed ministers to carry 
on as usual. None of the official leaders of the 
Revolution were willing to admit the ugly fact that 
Louis had played them false and outwitted them. 
But the Parisians knew well enough what was afoot. 
The king had not been kidnapped. He was on his 
way to the frontier, and might, be expected to reappear 
any day with a foreign army at his back to undo the 
whole work of the Revolution. That day’s news and 
the imminent threat of war turned the people of Paris 
into republicans. They tore down royal emblems in 
the streets and changed the name of the Pont Louis 
XVI to Pont National. The idea of putting the Duke 
of Orleans, Louis’ cousin and enemy, on the throne 
may have occurred to Duport and.a few leaders of the 
Assembly; but Orleans was an idle voluptuary, and it 
is doubtful whether he wanted it himself. Marat now 
called for a dictatorship to save the country. We 
must remember that in ancient Rome, in whose 
history all the leading Revolutionists were steeped, 
the term “ dictator’ connoted, not a usurper, but a 
67 
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magistrate elected with extraordinary powers to meet 
an emergency. We do not know whom Marat had 
in view. He had no confidence in any member of the 
Assembly, and cannot have supposed that the post 
would be offered to himself. Probably he was just 
sounding his public. The Cordelier Club collectively 
signed a manifesto threatening death to any tyrant 
who attacked the frontiers, the freedom, or the con- 
stitution of France, and petitioned the Assembly to 
end hereditary monarchy as incompatible with the 
public weal. 

Meanwhile Louis and his family, armed with false 
passports, were more than half-way to safety. Count 
von Fersen, an agent of the king of Sweden and an 
ardent admirer of Marie Antoinette, had smuggled 
them out of Paris; and a coach had picked them up 
outside the city. But at the small town of Sainte- 
Menehould, while the horses were being changed, the 
king was recognized by the postmaster, Jean Baptiste 
Drouet, who informed the local authorities. The 
commune at once despatched Drouet and a colleague 
to overtake the coach. Taking a short cut to Varennes, 
two stages further on, they barricaded the road and 
stopped the coach on arrival, assisted only by a local 
innkeeper and four of his guests. Bouillé had cavalry 
close at hand; but they failed to make contact with 
the fugitives. As soon as the news was out, the whole 
countryside rose to forestall any attempt at rescue. 
The few soldiers on the spot fraternized with the local 
people. Late on June 22 Paris heard that the king 
and queen of France had been arrested on the road to 
the frontier by a few French peasants. On June 25, 
escorted by the National Guard, they re-entered their 
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capital amid grimly silent crowds. Order was kept 
unofficially. Notices had been posted in the streets 
and inserted in the newspapers that anyone who 
cheered the king would be beaten, but that anyone 
who insulted him would be hanged. 

The Count of Provence, who had left Paris on the 
same day as his brother, but by another route, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Brussels. Bouillé, after the failure 
of the adventure, crossed the frontier to seek foreign 
help and wrote to the Assembly that, if any harm were 
done to the king and queen, he would lead an invading 
army to Paris and not leave one stone upon another. 
The treason of the whole Court party was plain to 
anyone who had eyes to see. So thought every 
democrat in Paris, and not only democrats. The 
American Gouverneur Morris, a conservative who 
detested the Revolution, wrote on June 25: “If the 
king escapes, it means war; if not, a republic.” In 
the eyes of most Parisians Louis had abdicated by 
flight, and the least the Assembly could do was to 
dethrone him. A republic was demanded in a forth- 
right, and even prophetic, article in Prudhomme’s 
illustrated weekly, the Révolutions de Paris :— 


“* We have only one thing to say to the National 
Assembly. - War is inevitable... . But if we 
keep the monarchy, we shall be beaten; for a 
monarchy such as it was desired to establish in 
France depends on honest accord between the 
representatives of the people and the head of the 
executive, and honesty is incompatible with the 
royal prerogative as we have it... . If we set up 
a republic, we shall win; for we shall be free and 
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unshackled. . . . Let Louis’ head fall; or else 
treat him with contempt—he is pretty despicable. 
. . . Let the monarchical National Assembly 
make room for a republican senate. Let the 
latter address a manifesto to all the tyrants of 
Europe. Let it call all peoples to liberty. On the 
outbreak of hostilities, let unnumbered legions of 
our new republic go forth to exterminate all 
despots and to plant the flag of freedom in the 
very heart of Germany.” } 


But the Assembly were not prepared to risk a re- 
public. On June 26 they suspended Louis from his 
functions until further notice, but there they paused. 
Vainly did Thomas Paine, who had just made a sensa- 
tion in England with his best-seller, The Rights of Man, 
post a republican manifesto on the door of the 
Assembly. Vainly did Robespierre and Grégoire 
argue that Louis, by his own act, had forfeited his 
inviolability as king. Sieyés, in a newspaper contro- 
versy with Paine, pleaded for monarchy as a safeguard 
of individual liberty. Barnave told the Assembly that 
the king was inviolable, that deposing him would 
mean rewriting the whole Constitution, and that the 
Revolution anyhow had better be arrested before it 
endangered property. These were powerful argu- 
ments to address to legislators who had sat for over 
two years and longed for a little peace and quiet. On 
July 15 the Assembly declared the king inviolable, but 
added that the accomplices in the flight to Varennes 
should be tried, and that flight from the country in 
future should be tantamount to abdication. In other 


1 Révolutions de Paris, issue of June 25-July 2, 1791. 
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words, “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again!” The 
accomplices—Provence, Bouillé, Breteuil, Mercy- 
Argenteau, Fersen—were by now all safely out of 
reach. 

This was not good enough for Paris. Even the 
well-to-do Jacobins joined with their plebeian rivals, 
the Cordeliers, in drawing up a petition to the As- 
sembly denouncing Louis as a perjurer, a traitor, and 
a fugitive, and demanding his dethronement. The 
petition was to be taken to the Champ de Mars and 
signed at a mass demonstration. But at the last 
moment the Jacobins took fright. Many of their 
leading members, including Sieyés, Duport, Lameth, 
and Barnave, seceded to form a more conservative 
club at the neighbouring convent of the Feuillants ; 4 
and the rest, afraid of losing more support, dropped 
the petition. Robespierre cautiously declared himself 
neither a monarchist nor a republican. The Cor- 
deliers went ahead alone. On Sunday, July 17, the 
day fixed for the demonstration, two men were found 
hiding under the platform in the Champ de Mars and 
were arrested by the National Guard. An angry and 
suspicious crowd lynched them on their way to the 
Hdtel de Ville. Bailly and the municipality seized the 
occasion to ban the meeting and proclaim martial 
law. During the afternoon over six thousand people, 
mostly of the poorer class, unarmed and probably 
ignorant of the morning’s murder and the mayoral 
proclamation, flocked to the Champ de Mars to sign 
the petition or make their mark. In the evening, 

1 The Feuillants described themselves as ‘* constitutionalists ” 


or “‘ conservatives,” and were perhaps the first to use the latter 
term in a political sense. 
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when nearly all was over, Bailly, La Fayette, and the 
National Guard arrived on the scene. As the crowd 
did not disperse, and stones were thrown, the National 
Guard fired first over the heads of the demonstrators, 
then into the thick of them, killing twelve and wound- 
ing’ thirty or forty. 

Order reigned in Paris; or so it seemed. The 
Assembly congratulated Bailly. Marie Antoinette 
thanked him for his service to the monarchy. All 
seemed serene to the jubilant Court; the ranks of the 
“‘ patriots” were somewhat in disorder. Danton 
fled to England to avoid arrest. Marat, Desmoulins, 
and other democratic editors had to suspend publica- 
tion and go into hiding. Even Robespierre, though 
he had had nothing to do with the petition, thought it 
prudent to change his address. But it was a Pyrrhic 
victory. Paris never forgave Bailly or La Fayette for 
that day’s work. In their own eyes, they had saved 
the capital from mob rule; in the people’s, they had 
shot down peaceful citizens for demanding the de- 
thronement of a king who was a proved traitor. 

The demoralization of the Revolutionary ranks and 
the alienation of the people from the Assembly raised 
anew the hopes of the reactionaries. On August 6 
Burke wrote to the French king urging a strong line. 
A fortnight later the Emperor Leopold wrote to Marie 
Antoinette assuring her that the cause of the King of 
France was the cause of all monarchs. A week later, 
on August 27, the Declaration of Pillnitz, signed 
jointly by the emperer and Frederick William II of 
Prussia, gave public effect to that assurance. By it 
the two sovereigns informed the rest of Europe that 
they regarded the Revolution as their common con- 
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cern, and invited the other powers to join with them 
in using force to restore Louis to his sovereign rights. 
The Declaration was intentionally ambiguous: it 
left Austria and Prussia free to do nothing if the other 
powers did not join them; and neither Britain nor 
Russia was, in 1791, ready to do so. Nevertheless its 
issue could hardly have been more provocative. 
Leopold, in reality, was by no means anxious to 
precipitate war while Louis and Marie Antoinette 
were in the power of the Assembly. They, for their 
part, having no immediate hope of rescue, resumed 
their play-acting. ‘‘ Armed force,” wrote Marie 
Antoinette to Leopold on September 8, ‘ has ruined 
all, and armed force alone can mend all.”"! Six days 
later Louis, in person, accepted and swore to maintain 
the Constitution drawn up by the Assembly. As 
though he had not tricked them before, the deputies, 
in an orgy of wishful thinking, took him at his word. 
They were tired; their work was as good as done; 
and they prepared to make room for their successors. 
Yet questions of appalling magnitude remained un- 
solved. Not only was the foreign situation menacing, 
but the economic state of the country was terrible. 
The collection of taxes was heavily in arrear: French- 
men had yet to learn, by the actual experience of war, 
that they must pay for their freedom. Meanwhile the 
State paid its way by printing assignats. Their pur- 
chasing power at present fluctuated between eighty 
and ninety per cent of their face value, with a general 
tendency to depreciate. Prices were therefore rising; 
and speculators held up stocks of grain in the hope of 


5 catches op. cit. Vienna archives. Cf. Arneth, op. cit., 
p. 207. 
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a further rise, with consequent distress and disaffection 
in the large towns. The rise in prices would have 
been catastrophic but for the fact that Church pro- 
perty was all the time being bought up, and that the 
issue of assignats was therefore balanced to some 
extent by cancellations. But the auctioned property, 
in the nature of the case, went chiefly to State creditors 
and others who could pay large sums down, and not 
to land-hungry peasants, still less to needy townsmen. 
Up to this point, in fact, State creditors had been the 
chief beneficiaries of the Revolution. Marat, who 
had restarted his paper, asked whether it had been 
worth while to hurl France into anarchy in order to 
gorge a corrupt few with the patrimony of the poor. 
Fersen reported to the emperor that there was great 
discontent in France, but that unfortunately extremists 
were able to throw the blame on priests and aristo- 
crats; “‘and the idiotic multitude, still intoxicated 
with the chimera of freedom, believes them.” 1 

Nor had the Assembly so much as touched the 
question of national education. Under the old régime 
such education as there was had been in the hands of 
the Church. When the Assembly took over Church 
property, it took over with it the obligation of pro- 
viding for those services which the Church had dis- 
charged. On September 10, 1791, when the Assembly 
had not three weeks to live, Talleyrand introduced a 
bill for the provision of compulsory elementary 
education, with opportunities of secondary and univer- 
sity education for children of talent. Dogmatic 
religion was to be excluded, and moral teaching given 


1 Fersen to Leopold II, September 21, 1791. Stockholm 
archives. 
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in a scientific spirit. But the Assembly had no time 
to deal with the matter and bequeathed the problem 
to its successors. 

The Assembly had failed, too, over the question of 
colonial slavery. In spite of the abolitionist sym- 
pathies of Mirabeau, Grégoire, and La Fayette, the 
planter interest, represented by Lameth and eloquently 
defended by Barnave, had been able to secure that the 
Constitution framed for the mother country should not 
extend to the colonies. Slavery was thus left un- 
touched. The result was a rising, in 1790, of coloured 
men in San Domingo under Vincent Ogé, who was 
defeated, captured, tried, and broken on the wheel. 
This persistence, in the French colonies, of the worst 
features of the old régime shocked the Assembly into 
adopting, in May, 1791, a motion of Grégoire which 
extended French citizenship to persons of colour born 
of free parents. But a slave insurrection in August, 
in which both sides were guilty of atrocities, enabled 
Barnave to point the inevitable moral. Only by the 
maintenance of white prestige, he told the Assembly — 
only by interposing an impassable barrier between 
whites and mulattoes, between mulattoes and Negroes, 
between white blood andcoloured blood—could France 
hold her colonies. 


“This régime is absurd, but it is established 
and cannot be suddenly touched without bringing 
about the greatest disasters. This régime is 
oppressive, but it provides a livelihood for several 
million Frenchmen. This régime is barbarous, 
but it would be more barbarous still to lay hands 
upon it without the necessary knowledge. Your 
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imprudence would cost a generation of blood- 
shed; and the benefits which you may have in- 
tended would still be very far from realization.” 


It does not seem to have occurred to Barnave that 
similar reasons could have been urged against the 
Revolution itself. But he carried the Assembly. On 
September 24 Grégoire’s motion was rescinded and 
coloured people were again excluded from the benefits 
of the new order. 

Meanwhile all over France elections had been held 
for the new Legislative Assembly which was to take 
the place of the Constituent. In the preceding May 
Robespierre had “‘ pulled a fast one ”’ on his colleagues 
by proposing to debar members of the Constituent 
Assembly from election to the succeeding legislature. 
The Right had welcomed the proposal because they 
had no chance of re-election themselves and wished to 
spoil the chances of the Left; all were tired and wanted 
a holiday; so the self-denying ordinance had gone 
through. The electoral contests were therefore be- 
tween new and to a large extent unknown men. The 
effect was to enhance the influence of the Jacobins, 
whose hundreds of branches all over the country 
made them a very potent electoral machine. The 
limited franchise ensured that the new Assembly would 
be middle class in composition and outlook. As in 
the Constituent Assembly, most of those elected were 
lawyers—men like Vergniaud and Guadet, who had 
been leading lights in the Jacobin Club at Bordeaux, 
their colleague Gensonné, and two young radicals, 

1 To save digression hereafter, it may be mentioned here that 


the Republic abolished slavery in 1793, but too late to avoid 
civil war in the colonies and the loss of San Domingo. 
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Merlin of Thionville and Bazire of Dijon. The rest 
were business men like Cambon, intellectuals like 
Condorcet, constitutional clergy like Fauchet, army 
officers like Carnot, or journalists like Brissot. The 
overshadowing menace of war ensured that the new 
Assembly would be patriotic and stand no nonsense 
from foreign powers, emigrant nobles, or recusant 
priests. 

By the end of September the new deputies were in 
Paris ready to take over from their predecessors. The 
last act of the Constituent Assembly was to ad- 
minister a parting kick to the Pope by annexing 
Avignon to France. Then, on September 30, Thouret, 
from the chair, declared the sittings over, and the 
Assembly dispersed amid cheers for king, country, and 
freedom. 

But the people outside did not share their optimism. 
They had done with the king and were disillusioned 
with the Assembly. They waited until Pétion and 
Robespierre emerged, crowned them, and carried 
them shoulder-high to their homes. Those two at 
least had not bowed the knee to the Baal of royalty; 
those two at least were incorruptible sons of the 
Revolution! 








CHAPTER VII 
WAR 


THE new Legislative Assembly had to deal with three 
problems—the threat of foreign intervention, the 
intrigues of emigrant princes and nobles to bring it 
about, and the subversive activities of recusant priests 
in France itself. 

The danger of invasion was not really as immediate 
as itseemed. The Emperor Leopold was in no hurry 
to intervene. If Louis and Marie Antoinette had 
reached the frontier, he would have put troops at their 
disposal; but their attempt had failed, and he knew 
that action on his part, unless it were swift and 
irresistible, could only make their position worse. 
For effective intervention he needed allies. Frederick 
William of Prussia, though he had joined in the De- 
claration of Pillnitz, was more interested in partition- 
ing Poland than in rescuing the king and queen of 
France. Catherine of Russia also had her eyes on 
Poland, and refused to be distracted from her aim by 
a Revolution which, however detestable, was too 
remote to endanger her security. Britain was divided 
in sympathy and was unlikely to meddle so long as the 
French paid their debts and did not threaten British 
interests. The only ally on whom Leopold could 
confidently count was Gustavus of Sweden; and he 
was too far off. 

The fact remained that the emigrants, with the king’s 
two brothers at their head, were doing their level best 
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to foment counter-revolution from abroad. Their 
headquarters were at Coblenz, in the territory of the 
Archbishop-Elector of Trier; but they were also to 
be found at Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Worms, Turin, 
and indeed in every country which might provide a 
convenient base for the invasion of France. On 
October 16 Louis, to propitiate the Assembly, exhorted 
public servants and other notables who had emigrated 
to return to their duties. But the Assembly demanded 
sterner measures, and on October 30 submitted for the 
royal assent a decree requiring the Count of Provence 
to return to France within two months on pain of for- 
feiting his right to the regency or to the succession to 
the throne. 

On the same day a manifesto issued at Coblenz by 
Provence and Artois showed the necessity for such 
action by making it plain that nothing would content 
them but the restoration of the old régime in its 
entirety. ‘‘To re-establish the respect due to the 
Catholic religion and its ministers; to restore to the 
king his freedom and lawful authority, to the different 
orders in the State their true rights, founded on the 
laws of the monarchy, to every citizen his property, 
and to the kingdom its ancient and immutable Con- 
stitution—such,” said the two princes, “is the only 
aim which we set before us and for which we are 
ready, if need be, to shed the last drop of our blood.”’ } 
They rejected the summons of the Assembly with con- 
tempt. On November 9, therefore, the Assembly sub- 
mitted to the king a second decree ordering all emi- 
grants to return by the end of the year, failing which 
they would be treated as conspirators, be sentenced to 

1 Conches, op. cit. St. Petersburg archives. 
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death by default, and forfeit their property in France, 
“without prejudice, however, to the rights of their 
wives, children, and lawful creditors.” 

These debates first brought to the front the little 
group of deputies from Bordeaux to whom reference 
has already been’made. Pierre Victurnien Vergniaud, 
the oldest and ablest of these Girondins, as they came 
to be called, had been in youth a protégé of Turgot 
and had imbibed from his master the pure milk of 
political and economic liberalism. A big, ugly, lazy, 
ill-dressed fellow, Vergniaud had made a name at the 
Bordeaux bar by sheer command of language, and 
after the first emigration debate in the Assembly awoke 
to find himself famous. The Girondin group rallied 
to its side deputies from other parts of France—Brissot 
from Paris, of whom it might be said, as of a later 
British politician,’ that he “‘ rarely reposed and never 
reflected’; Maximin Isnard, a dealer in perfumery 
from Draguignan with a fiery southern tongue; and 
many more. Though not a majority, they soon 
became the most compact and influential body of men 
in the Assembly. 

Early in November Armand Gensonné reported on 
the question of the recusant priests. The position 
was serious. In many parts of France—in Brittany 
and the Vendée above all—the recusants refused to 
vacate their benefices and were supported by the 
peasantry. They denounced constitutional priests as 
““ravening wolves”? and told their flocks that they 
would commit mortal sin and incur excommunication 
if they heard their masses or had any dealings with 
them, that children born of a constitutional marriage 

1 Sir Charles Dilke. 
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were bastards, and that it was better to be buried like 
a dog than by a priest who had taken the oath. One 
way out of the impasse would have been to dis- 
establish the Church and leave everyone to pay for 
his own brand of religion. Gensonné saw that. 
“© When priests are no longer public officials,’ he said, 
“* you will be able to soften the rigour of the law relat- 
ing to the oath.” But that would not have appeased 
the Catholics. Meanwhile, reports came in that 
recusant priests in the west were organizing armed 
demonstrations and stirring up civil war. On Novem- 
ber 29 the Assembly decreed that priests who refused 
to take the oath within a week should be deprived of 
their livings and, if disturbances broke out in their 
parishes, imprisoned as suspects. 

All these decrees constitutionally needed the royal 
assent. But Louis and his family were counting on 
foreign intervention. His sister Elisabeth, in the 
intervals of her devotions, was communicating French 
military plans to her brother Artois. On December 4 
Louis, to hoodwink the Assembly, sent an ultimatum 
to the Archbishop-Elector of Trier demanding the 
expulsion of French emigrants; on December 14 he 
wrote secretly to Breteuil urging that the powers 
should refuse to interfere with the emigrants unless a 
stable government were re-established in France. “In 
my heart,” he wrote, “‘ I cannot approve of the Revolu- 
tion or of this absurd and detestable Constitution 
which reduces me to a status inferior to that formerly 
held by the King of Poland. My plan has always 
been to hold in the emigrants, but to call in the 
powers.” 1 While thus secretly repudiating his con- 

1 Conches, op. cit. Stockholm archives. 
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stitutional oath and inciting foreigners to invade 
France, Louis used his constitutional prerogative to 
veto both the decrees against emigrants and the decree 
against recusant priests. ‘“‘ It is now for the emperor 
and the other powers to help us,” ! wrote Marie 
Antoinette to Mercy-Argenteau at Brussels. ‘‘ The 
king and queen,” reported Fersen to Gustavus, “* have 
never ceased to condemn the Constitution; but they 
thought it necessary to pretend to act freely in order 
to humbug the factious opposition and so facilitate the 
external intervention which they intended to contrive.’’? 

Not all the members of the Constituent Assembly 
had gone home. Duport, Lameth, and Barnave 
remained in Paris, trying to take the place of Mirabeau 
as confidential advisers to the Court and to organize 
from the Feuillant Club a conservative party in the 
Assembly. They had now only two objects, to save 
the monarchy and safeguard property. In January, 
1792, the three wrote to Mercy-Argenteau deprecating 
in prophetic words a war of intervention. 


“Tf the emperor supports the emigrants, such 
a trial of strength will lead to a horrible and 
atrocious war in which devastation and slaughter 
will be limitless, and in which an attempt will 
be made to rally all peoples in a common cause 
against nobles and kings.”’ 3 


The Court itself was stultifying their efforts. They 
were beating the air. War was a question of time 
only. Soon after despatching this letter Barnave gave 


1 Conches, Armeth, and Geffroy, opp. cit. 
2 Conches. Stockholm archives. 
® Ibid. Vienna achives, Cf. Arneth, op. cit. 
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up the fight and returned to Grenoble. Like Mirabeau, 
he had compromised himself in vain to save a 
monarchy that was past saving. Lameth joined the 
army. Duport stayed in Paris to see the end. 

The secession of the conservatives had left Robes- 
pierre the leading member of the Jacobin Club. This 
prim little provincial lawyer had become the idol of 
the people of Paris simply because, while one politician 
after another had let them down, he had patiently 
and persistently, in his rather pedantic fashion, stuck 
to them and kept the flag of democracy flying. On the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, after a short 
holiday at Arras, he had returned to Paris to fight 
what he held to be the gravest danger now threatening 
France—the danger of a rash and premature declara- 
tion of war. Since December Brissot and his friends 
of the Gironde had been clamouring for a preventive 
war against Austria. Robespierre would have none 
of it. The country’s worst enemies, he told the 
Jacobins, were not at Coblenz, but at the Tuileries. 
The idea of propagating revolutionary principles by 
force of arms was chimerical. ‘‘ No one likes armed 
missionaries.” The Revolution must first be con- 
solidated at home. He prophesied that war would 
lead to disaster and to military dictatorship. 


“Do not make the mistake of carrying the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man to foreign 
peoples at the point of the bayonet. The 
Declaration will be torn; and the bayonet-wounds 
will not be healed.” 


This series of speeches—the most statesmanlike ever 
made by Robespierre—marked the beginning of the 
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breach between the Paris democrats and the Gironde. 
Desmoulins seconded Robespierre. Unfortunately 
the war party were better organized. They were in 
the Assembly; and Robespierre was not. Their 
leaders had taken to meeting in private at the house of 
an elderly retired civil servant named Roland, whose 
wife, twenty years his junior, assisted and inspired 
them by her cuisine, her conversation, and her caustic 
and sometimes venomous pen. To Madame Roland’s 
dinner-parties came Brissot and his chief parlia- 
mentary lieutenants. With them came the ex-Con- 
stituent Pétion, who in November had been elected 
mayor of Paris in place of Bailly; and another ex- 
Constituent, young Francois Buzot of Evreux, com- 
mended to his hostess by his good looks rather than 
by any political capacity. Here policies were dis- 
cussed in a privacy which would have been impossible 
at the crowded meetings of the Jacobin Club. So set 
on war was the Gironde that on January 14 Vergniaud, 
who as a pupil of Turgot ought to have known better, 
told the Assembly that it would be a disaster if it were 
averted. 

The worst of it was that France was materially and 
morally unprepared for the war into which her legis- 
lators were light-heartedly rushing. Owing to in- 
flation, assignats had fallen to sixty per cent of their 
face value. With no price-control and with workers’ 
combinations forbidden by law, the food situation 
in the towns was terrible. The people, queuing at 
the bakers’ shops, many dying of hunger and all 
(so hoped the reactionaries) on the high road to 
disillusion, were now to be called upon to fight, 
with a fifth column in their rear, headed by a Court 
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in active correspondence with the enemy, for a 
Revolution which so far had given them little more 
than a paper Declaration of Rights. The case was 
well put to the Assembly on February 29 by Georges 
Couthon, a deputy from Auvergne, crippled by 
rheumatism, who had to be wheeled to and from his 
seat in an invalid chair. If the Revolution was to be 
defended, he said, the people must feel its cause to 
be their own. Inflation must be stopped; speculation 
must be killed; above all, the liability laid on the 
peasants in 1789 to redeem feudal rights other than 
those involving serfdom must be swept away, and the 
land given to the people once and for all. But that 
was strong meat for a bourgeois Assembly, and stuck 
in the throats of the Gironde. 

That the Revolution would have to fight sooner or 
later was certain. Leopold told Barnave and his 
friends, in reply to their appeal of January, that the 
restoration of the dignity of the throne and an aristo- 
cratic Constitution in France were essential conditions 
of peace. A further essential, he told Marie An- 
toinette, was the restoration of Avignon to the Pope. 
But he intended to take his time and refused to be 
goaded into premature action by the pin-pricks of 
Brissot and the Assembly. Leopold’s advisers were 
not afraid of revolutionary infiltration in Europe. 
“Every State,” said his chancellor, Prince von 
Kaunitz, ‘“‘ has only to mind its own business and to 
see that propagandists do not spread their poison 
among its people. If they are caught, it has only to 
hang them or break them on the wheel.” ? In the 
event the decision on peace or war did not fall to 

1 Conches, op. cit. Moscow archives. 
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Leopold; for he died suddenly on March 1. Later 
in the month Gustavus was assassinated at Stockholm. 
War might even then have been postponed. ' 

But the demise of the Austrian crown seemed to the 
Gironde a golden opportunity to force the issue. 
Brissot led an attack on the incapable Feuillant 
ministry then in office, and on March 10 drove it to 
resign. The king appointed a ministry of the Left. 
Owing to the provision in the Constitution debarring 
deputies from office, Brissot and his colleagues could 
not be ministers themselves. But the Government 
was filled with their nominees. Roland became 
Minister of the Interior. He was an old civil servant 
of proved integrity, but incapable of seeing that civil 
service routine was out of place in a revolution. 
Etienne Claviére, a Genevese financier and former 
ally of Mirabeau, took the exchequer. The new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was Charles Francois 
Dumouriez, a professional soldier who despised 
all politicians and whose general attitude may be 
gauged from a remark made a year before: “If I 
were king, I would turn Jacobin myself and sack 
the lot!” 

In April, Marat, who had been away for three 
months in England, resumed activity and threw the 
weight of the Ami du Peuple into the scale against war. 
He declared that the war agitation was a “stunt” 
to distract attention from the condition of the country, 
and predicted (with a curious accuracy) that, if war 
broke out, the first campaign would be disastrous, the 
second less so, and the third possibly even glorious. 
But it was now too late for peace propaganda. On 
April 20 Dumouriez asked the Assembly to declare 
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war on the King of Hungary and Bohemia (as Francis 
II was then styled, not having yet been elected em- 
peror). Only Claude Bazire, on the extreme Left, and 
half a dozen others opposed. The Assembly voted 
for war hoping that it would unite the country and 
force Louis to show his hand. Louis ratified the vote 
believing that it would mean a speedy French defeat 
and the end of the Revolution. 

War with Austria automatically involved war with 
Prussia; for the two powers had signed an alliance in 
February. The French armies were commanded by 
Luckner on the Rhine, La Fayette in Lorraine, and 
Rochambeau on the northern frontier. Luckner and 
Rochambeau were men of the old régime and deeply 
distrusted. La Fayette, since the shooting in the 
Champ de Mars in the previous July, was hardly less 
so. A third of the officers had thrown up their com- 
missions; another third were disaffected; and the 
rank and file, though patriotic, were suspicious and 
demoralized. Moreover, the enemy were in posses- 
sion of the French plan of campaign: Marie An- 
toinette and the pious Elisabeth had seen to that. 
Naturally, therefore, the war began badly. French 
soldiers, at the first contact with the enemy, cried that 
they were betrayed (as indeed they were), ran away, 
and killed one of their generals. Rochambeau re- 
signed his command. Only the slow mobilization of 
the enemy stood between France and invasion. 

The Assembly, feeling the situation grim, tried to 
Strike at the fifth column inside France and to 
Strengthen the army. On May 27 it decreed that any 
Tecusant priest denounced by twenty “active ” citizens 
of his district should be expelled from the country. 
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On June 4 it decreed that twenty thousand National 
Guards from the provinces, who were due in the 
capital for the national festival of July 14, should be 
encamped near Paris and trained for war service. 
Louis vetoed both decrees. Roland warned the king 
that his action was endangering the Constitution and 
might lead to bloodshed. Louis replied by dismissing 
the ministers and installing his own nominees. 

This plain sabotage of national defence roused the 
people of Paris. On June 20, under the pretence of 
celebrating the anniversary of the Tennis Court Oath, 
twenty thousand demonstrators from the poorer 
sections, some armed with pikes or sabres, some un- 
armed, marched west, broke into the Assembly and 
the Tuileries, and for two hours pinned Louis in a 
window while they shouted for the withdrawal of the 
veto and the recall of the “ patriot ministers.” To 
keep them in a good humour he allowed a red cap 
(the emblem of liberty) to be put on his head and 
drank the health of the nation. The fact that he was 
unharmed proves that the mob had no designs on his 
life, and that even at that eleventh hour he could have 
saved his head, and perhaps his throne, by keeping 
faith with his people. In the end Pétion, the mayor, 
arrived and persuaded the crowd to disperse. The 
demonstration had no result except to make the 
propertied classes, for the moment, more afraid of the 
people than of the foreign enemy. La Fayette hurried 
to Paris from the front to demand the punishment of 
the culprits and the suppression of the Jacobins, and 
to offer the king and queen the protection of his army. 
The Assembly snubbed him; and the Parisians burnt 
him in effigy for his pains. On the other hand the 
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“‘ active ” citizens of Rouen congratulated him on his 
resistance to democrats who “ disparaged the majesty 
of the legislature by acknowledging twenty-four 
million sovereigns in France.” } 

Middle-class France, in fact, and the Assembly 
which it had elected, had to decide whether to sacrifice 
the Revolution to royalty or royalty to the Revolution. 
The Assembly had not yet made up its mind. But 
others had made up theirs. On June 21 the young 
town clerk of Marseilles, Charles Barbaroux, who was 
in Paris on municipal business and knew Brissot and 
the Rolands, wrote to his native city suggesting that 
the project for encamping National Guards near Paris 
should be put into effect without the royal assent. 
Marseilles could do its part by providing “ six hun- 
dred men who knew how to die.”” While waiting to 
be sent to the front they and their comrades would 
be available to deal swiftly with any treachery of the 
king and Court. 

It was indeed high time. The Court was still in 
communication with the enemy. On July 4 Marie 
Antoinette was able to smuggle a letter in cypher to 
Mercy-Argenteau at Brussels asking the allied powers 
to hold the city of Paris responsible for the safety of 
the royal family. On July 11 the Assembly, on the 
motion of Vergniaud, declared the country in danger, 
thus preparing the way for any emergency measures 
which might have to be taken. On July 14 the 
national festival was held in the Champ de Mars, 
thronged with National Guards and volunteers on 
their way to the front. Louis was received in stony 
silence. Yet the Assembly, like its predecessor, was 


1 Conches, op. cif. 
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loth to depose him. Next day the leaders of the 
Gironde, Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gensonné, sent him 
a secret message urging him to make his peace with 
the Revolution by recalling their party to office. He 
snubbed them. His hopes were fixed not on the 
Assembly, but on the allies. 

In the next few days a secret committee of Paris 
ward-politicians and journalists, strengthened by 
representatives of the National Guard from the 
provinces, met at Duplay’s house (where Robespierre 
lodged) to plan insurrection. Among them were 
Claude Fournier, who had made and lost a fortune 
in the West Indies and was therefore nicknamed “ the 
American ”’; Antoine Joseph Santerre, a rich brewer 
with immense influence in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, who had taken part in the capture of the 
Bastille and in the demonstration of June 20; Antoine 
Joseph Gorsas, editor of the Courrier; Pierre Gaspard 
Chaumette, a young journalist of strong democratic 
and anti-clerical views; and Francois Joseph Wester- 
mann, an Alsatian ex-cavalryman, the only profes- 
sional soldier in their counsels. The leaders of the 
Assembly held aloof from the movement. On 
July 25 Vergniaud sent a last, vain message to Louis, 
who rebuffed him again. 

It was too late. On the same day, in response to 
the appeal of Marie Antoinette, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, commander-in-chief of the allied Austrian and 
Prussian armies, issued a manifesto which reflected 
the queen’s views rather than his own and which 
sealed the death-warrant of those whom it was meant 
to save. After reiterating that the aim of the allies 
was to restore royal authority in France, the mani- 
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festo declared that any civilians opposing the invaders 
would be executed and their homes burnt, that any 
National Guards taken in arms would be punished as 
rebels, and that, if the least violence were done to the 
king, queen, and royal family, the allies would “ take 
exemplary and ever memorable vengeance by deliver- 
ing the city of Paris to military execution and total 
overthrow, and the guilty rebels to the punishment 
which they deserve.” 

On July 30 the volunteers from Marseilles, number- 
ing five hundred and sixteen, entered Paris. They 
were not, as reactionaries allege, the scum of society, 
but picked young men of the middle class. ‘‘ Their 
fathers,” said Barbaroux afterwards, “‘ gave each one 
a brace of pistols, a sabre, a musket, and a 500-livre 
note ’’ (£20). Obviously none but well-to-do citizens 
could afford the accoutrement and the pocket-money. 
Their famous marching-song, written and composed 
three months before by Rouget de Lisle for the army 
of the Rhine, but now and ever after known as the 
Marseillaise, was to follow the Revolution across 
Europe. It expresses the spirit of a free nation defy- 
ing those who would deprive it of its newly-won free- 
dom. One stanza sounds in addition a note of revolu- 
tionary internationalism new in patriotic poetry :— 

“* Brave sons of France, when foes are fleeing, 
Or smite or spare, as shall be right: 
Show mercy to each wretched being 
Who perforce was pressed for the fight; 
But for those despots drunk with slaughter, 
For Bouillé and his traitor kind, 
That brood of tigers, who’ve designed 
To shed their mother’s blood like water— 
To arms, my friends, to arms! We’ll fight them 


hand to hand! 
Marchon! Their guilty gore shall soon bedew the land.” 








CHAPTER VIII 
NEMESIS OF TREASON 


BRUNSWICK’s manifesto was known in Paris on 
August 1. It was now clear to all but the wilfully 
blind that either royalty or the Revolution must perish. 
** Tt seems evident,” wrote Gouverneur Marris, “ that 
if the king be not destroyed, he must soon become 
absolute.” Two days later Pétion presented to the 
Assembly a petition from forty-seven out of the forty- 
eight sections of Paris, pointing out the obvious com- 
plicity of Louis with the enemy and demanding his 
dethronement, the installation of a Provisional 
Government, and the election of a National Conven- 
tion to settle the future Constitution of France. The 
Assembly shelved the petition. The Paris sections 
had now on their own authority abolished the legal 
distinction between “ active ’’ and “‘ passive ”’ citizens 
and admitted both rich and poor to their meetings. 
Next day, August 4, one of the poorer sections, the 
Gravilliers, told the Assembly by deputation that, if 
they refused the honour of saving the country, the 
sections would be forced to save it themselves. Still 
the Assembly did nothing. On the night of August 9 
twenty-eight sections sent three delegates each to the 
Hétel de Ville to declare the municipality (elected on 
the old franchise) suspended and to constitute them- 
selves an insurrectionary Commune of Paris. Only 
Pétion, the mayor, Manuel, the procureur or law 


officer of the Commune, Danton, his deputy, and two 
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police officials, Panis and Sergent, were retained in 
office. Early in the morning on August 10 the armed 
sections, stiffened by the volunteers from Marseilles 
and Brest (which had also sent a battalion), marched 
on the Tuileries. 

The palace was defended by nine hundred Swiss 
mercenaries, two or three thousand royalist volun- 
teers, and two thousand National Guards from the 
richer quarters of Paris. But the Commune dis- 
organized the defence by summoning Mandat, the 
royalist commander of the National Guard, to the 
Hétel de Ville. Ignorant of the state of things there, 
he went, and was promptly killed, Santerre being 
appointed in his stead. Louis left the Tuileries with 
his family and took refuge in the Assembly before the 
fighting began. The National Guard at the palace, 
without a commander and indisposed to fight for the 
king, especially now that he had run away, went over 
to the people. At first the battle fluctuated. The 
Swiss were veteran soldiers and did deadly execution 
from the palace windows on their opponents, none of 
whom had more than a militiaman’s training. Then, 
too late to save the situation, Louis, from the As- 
sembly, sent an order to cease fire. The insurgents 
rushed in, killed most of the Swiss, and made the rest 
prisoners. 

Face to face with an armed and angry Paris, the 
Assembly at long last, on the motion of Vergniaud, 
provisionally suspended the king from his functions 
and decreed that a National Convention should meet 
to frame a new Constitution. The vetoed decrees 
against emigrants and recusant priests were meanwhile 
put into force, and numbers of the latter rounded up 
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and interned by local authorities all over France. A 
Provisional Government was installed with Roland as 
Minister of the Interior, Claviére of Finance, and 
Danton of Justice. By this last appointment the 
Assembly hoped to propitiate the insurrectionary 
Commune, their new and formidable rival in Paris. 
Danton seems to have owed his selection solely to his 
municipal office; for he had played no great part in 
the insurrection of August 10. On August 13 Louis 
and his family were committed to the old medieval 
fortress of the Temple. 

Paris had won its battle. For the moment the 
people jubilated, tearing down royal emblems, throw- 
ing down royal statues, and dancing to the tune of the 
new revolutionary song :— 

“Dame Veto swore that Paris town 
In blood and dust should tumble down: 
She did not get her way; 
Our gunners won the day. 
Come, dance the Carmagnole, 
Now we’ve won, now we’ve won! 
Come, dance the Carmagnole, 
Now we’ve won with pike and gun!” 

But it is possible to win a battle and lose a war. 
Paris had thrown down the gauntlet to Brunswick. 
At one point he was already over the frontier. Facing 
him were French armies of doubtful fighting quality, 
led by generals cf more than doubtful allegiance. In 
the rear was a numerous fifth column of dispossessed 
nobles and recusant priests. The public services con- 
sisted of functionaries who had sworn allegiance to 
the king and whose loyalty to the new order was far 
from certain. If the king was a traitor, who was 
above suspicion? The Assembly had worn out its 
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welcome and discredited itself by procrastination. 
Paris no longer knew whom to trust, and looked to its 
newly-elected authority, the insurrectionary Com- 
mune, to be vigilant and ruthless. On August 17, 
pressed by the Commune and to obviate summary 
action by the people, the Assembly set up a special 
tribunal to try those guilty of treason to the nation. 
Further decrees abolished the distinction between 
“active”? and “‘ passive”’ citizens, suppressed the 
remaining feudal dues without compensation, and 
ordered the confiscated lands of emigrants to be sold 
in small lots on a system of payment by instalments. 
Thus the peasantry were offered a stake in the new 
revolution. 

Bad news was not long in coming. La Fayette, 
even before August 10, had put loyalty to the king 
before loyalty to the Revolution. He now arrested 
the commissioners sent by the Assembly to announce 
the suspension of the king, called on his army to march 
on Paris, and when they did not follow him, on 
August 19 crossed the frontier with his friend Lameth 
and part of his staff, making for Holland. They were 
taken by the Austrians and clapped into prison. To 
old Europe a constitutional royalist was as bad as a 
republican. Meanwhile their old associate, Barnave, 
was arrested at Grenoble by order of the Assembly. 
Duport, who was in Paris, was also arrested, but 
managed—it is said, with the connivance of Danton— 
to escape from France. It was not healthy to be a 
royalist of any shade in those days. 

The day after the desertion of La Fayette the in- 
vasion of France began in earnest. Longwy was 
invested and bombarded, and surrendered to the 
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Prussians on August 23. A week later they were 
before Verdun. Paris seemed to be doomed. Roland, 
Claviére, and their colleagues were for abandoning 
the city and withdrawing to Blois. Danton insisted 
on remaining, and by his insistence rose in a day from 
a little-known municipal politician to a national 
leader. Behind him were the Commune and the 
people of Paris, determined at all costs to resist to the 
death. While Danton fought the defeatists in the 
Government, the Commune organized a house-to- 
house search for arms, enlisted and equipped volun- 
teers for the front at the rate of eighteen hundred a 
day, ran up new fortifications, and prepared to make 
Brunswick pay dearly for the privilege of punishing 
the rebel city with “ military execution and total 
overthrow.” 

But what of the fifth column? The tribunal of 
August 17 had been set up specially to deal with them. 
In its first week three royalists had been convicted and 
guillotined—the first political victims of the machine 
which had replaced the gallows as an instrument of 
death four months before. In the second week two 
were acquitted. People became convinced that the 
tribunal, either from treachery or from fear of the 
advancing Prussians, was screening the guilty; and 
a very ugly temper arose. On September 2 a rumour 
spread that Verdun had fallen. It actually surren- 


1 The guillotine was not a new invention. A similar machine 
had been used centuries before in Italy, Germany, and Scotland, 
and at Halifax in the West Riding. Guillotin, deputy for Paris 
in the Constituent Assembly, pressed for its use in France on 
humanitarian grounds and secured its adoption in the new penal 
code. The story that he himself was a victim is without founda- 
tion. 
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dered that day. Danton was at the Assembly telling 
them that to conquer the enemy and save France they 
must “‘ dare, and dare, and dare again.”’ Early that 
afternoon an armed mob lynched twenty recusant 
priests on their way to the prison of the Abbaye. The 
September massacres had begun. 

Had Danton, the Commune, or both, organized 
them beforehand? Danton was freely accused of it 
by his enemies in his lifetime and by royalist historians 
after his death; but the evidence is against the 
charge. He was not bloodthirsty: his humanity in 
fact was in the end to cost him his life. In September 
he was shouldering alone the responsibility for 
national defence, and may wel have thought the fate 
of a few hundred priests and nobles to be as dust in 
the balance compared with the freedom of France. 
He did nothing to stop the massacres; but then, 
short of starting a civil war in Paris and letting in the 
enemy, there was nothing he could do. 

A more formidable case can be stated against the 
Commune and especially against Marat. When his 
party triumphed, on August 10, Marat was an 
embittered, impoverished, and very sick man. He 
had sunk his fortune in his paper. He had spent 
much of the previous three years, including the three 
months immediately prior to August 10, hiding from 
arrest and editing the Ami du Peuple in basements and 
cellars—an existence not conducive to health of body 
or mind. We can hardly be surprised that his 
language became truculent or that the number of 
heads necessary to save the country rose gradually 
from five or six hundred, in 1790, to seventy thousand 
in 1792. On August 17 we find him advising the 
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people to lynch the Swiss officers imprisoned in the 
Abbaye. On September 2 he was co-opted a member 
of the Vigilance Committee of the Commune, which 
had charge of the police and prisons. The same day 
the massacres began. This looks black against Marat, 
until we remember that up to the morning of Septem- 
ber 2 he was a private individual with no weapon but 
his pen and in no position to give orders to anybody, 
and that the few hours which at most can have elapsed 
between his election and the outbreak at the Abbaye 
were rather a short time (in an age unprovided with 
telephones) in which to organize armed mobs to attack 
nine different prisons. 

There is even more conclusive proof that the mas- 
sacres were not organized beforehand. As soon as 
news of the first lynchings reached the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, hasty measures were taken to separate debtors 
and petty delinquents from the rest. Had the Com- 
mittee planned the massacres, that precaution would 
have been taken before. Manuel, the procureur of 
the Commune, was sent to the Abbaye to stop the 
massacre if he could. The Assembly also, when 
notified, sent twelve of its members to the prisons, 
among them Isnard and Bazire. None of them could 
do anything. “Tell me, citizen,’ said one man to 
Manuel, “‘ if those rascals, the Prussians and Austrians, 
came to Paris, would they sort out the guilty?”’” The 
Vigilance Committee then decided to take control of 
what they could not prevent. They commissioned 
Maillard, the stormer of the Bastille and leader of the 
march on Versailles, to improvise a people’s court at 
the Abbaye, and others to do the like at La Force and 
other prisons. The prisoners were brought before 
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these courts one by one. Some could hope for no 
mercy. The Swiss were just pushed out and killed. 
Priests were asked whether they had taken the oath, 
and, on answering no, were massacred. Other 
prisoners had a trial of a sort, and many were ac- 
quitted. Maillard is usually depicted as an un- 
mitigated ruffian, but he boasted to his dying day that 
his intervention at the Abbaye had saved forty-three 
lives. In sych cases the prisoner, if of military age, 
was told to join the army within three days. Men of 
the crowd escorted the acquitted person home and 
refused to accept any money. Nor did they rob the 
dead. They were not professional criminals, but 
tradesmen and artisans—locksmiths, shoemakers, 
wheelwrights, and the like—turned savage by treachery 
in high places and Brunswick’s threat to their city. 
Much of the responsibility for the blood of September 
rests with Louis and Marie Antoinette, who had for 
years been plotting with foreigners against their own 
people. The actual killers were a mere handful, 
never exceeding three hundred. The significant thing 
was that the rest of Paris did not interfere. The only 
force which could have stopped the massacres, the 
National Guard, stood and looked on. Some even 
took part. 

In fact, though the massacres were unplanned, all 
Paris was an accessory. This applies alike to Govern- 
ment and people, Assembly and Commune, soldiers 
and civilians. There was a war on; and everybody 
washed their hands of the business. On September 3 
Roland excused it to the Assembly in the well-turned 
language of an official minute. The Assembly cir- 
culated his letter to the departments. The same day 
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the Vigilance Committee followed this up with a 
circular signed by all its members, notifying the 
departments of the action taken and inviting them to 
adopt similar measures. This does not seem to have 
had much effect. 

Meanwhile the massacres in Paris continued and 
began to get out of control. So far they had had a 
political motive; but on the second day newcomers 
actuated by mere sadism murdered the thieves and 
debtors confined in the Chatelet, and on September 4, 
in spite of the efforts of the Commune, butchered even 
the prostitutes in the Salpétriére and the juvenile 
delinquents in the Bicétre. Altogether out of a prison 
population of some two thousand six hundred, some- 
thing between a thousand and thirteen hundred, or 
less than half, perished. The others were either 
rescued in time by the authorities or acquitted by 
Maillard and his colleagues. 

Meanwhile all France was engaged in electing the 
National Convention which was to replace the mori- 
bund Legislative Assembly. Every man now had a 
vote; but, as in the case of the two former Assemblies, 
elections were indirect, the people first choosing an 
electoral assembly for each department, and the 
electoral assembly choosing the deputies. The elec- 
tions were held under the shadow of enemy invasion 
and of the now undeniable treachery of the king and 
Court. This assured a republican landslide. Even 
those who had defended monarchy in the past did so 
no longer. Members of the former Assemblies were 
eligible for the Convention. Many leading lights of 
the Left in the Constituent Assembly, such as Camus, 
Treilhard, Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Sieyés, Grégoire, 
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and Lanjuinais, were re-elected, though not always by 
their old constituents. Robespierre was returned at 
the head of the poll for Paris. Of the Legislative 
Assembly Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, Isnard, 
Couthon, Merlin, and Bazire were re-elected for their 
old departments. Condorcet and Brissot, out of 
favour in Paris, secured new seats in less turbulent 
constituencies. The Convention thus started, unlike 
its predecessors, with a nucleus of experienced parlia- 
mentarians. But two-thirds of its members were new 
men. Such were Danton, Marat, Desmoulins, Collot 
d’Herbois, Billaud-Varenne, Panis, Sergent, and others 
elected for Paris—old members of the Jacobin and 
Cordelier Clubs, most of whom had sat in the insurrec- 
tionary Commune and been more or less associated 
with its September proceedings. Other new members 
were Drouet, the postmaster of Sainte-Menehould, 
who had arrested the king in 1791; Barbaroux of 
Marseilles, who joined his friends of the Gironde; and 
Thomas Paine, who had been indicted for treason in 
England, and in August had been granted French 
citizenship by the Legislative Assembly.: As usual, 
about half those elected were lawyers, and the rest 
business or professional men with a sprinkling of 
officers, constitutional clergy, and intellectuals. In 
spite of manhood suffrage, the number of workers and 
peasants returned was insignificant. 

The army gave the Convention a handsome birth- 
day present by winning its first victory. After the fall 
of Verdun, Brunswick had crossed the range of the 
Argonne at its northern end, intending to march 
straight on Paris. Dumouriez, who had succeeded 
La Fayette in the north, and Kellermann, who had 
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succeeded Luckner in the east, between them out- 
manoeuvred the Prussians by joining forces at Sainte- 
Menehould on September 19 and threatening their 
rear from the hills round Valmy. Next day Bruns- 
wick wheeled round and tried to dislodge them. But 
the French knew that they no longer had to reckon 
with treachery in Paris, and instead of running like 
hares, stood their ground like men. Disheartened by 
their resistance, bogged by heavy rains, and fearing 
for his communications, Brunswick halted and ten 
days later began to retreat. The tide of invasion had 
turned. ‘‘ Here and to-day,” said Goethe, who was 
present in Brunswick’s army, “‘ begins a new age in 
the history of the world.” 

While Kellermann’s men were making history at 
Valmy, the newly elected National Convention was 
taking over the government of France. On Septem- 
ber 21 it met for business and, on the motion of Collot 
d’Herbois, actor, playwright, and deputy for Paris, 
decreed by acclamation the abolition of royalty. By 
way of reassuring the timid, Danton on the same day 
carried a decree guaranteeing in perpetuity the rights 
of property. Next day, fortified by the news of Valmy, 
the Convention decreed that its acts should thence- 
forward be dated in the first year of the French 
Republic. 

The news was received with enthusiasm by the 
army. A few officers only regretted the monarchy. 
“Then for whom are we fighting now?” asked one 
when the Republic was proclaimed. Pierre Louis 
Prieur, the lusty-lunged deputy for the Marne, who 
had brought the news, rode towards the objector and 
replied: “ You are fighting for your homes, your 
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wives, your children, the nation, and the Republic. 
If you don’t mean or don’t dare to defend this noble 
cause, get out!’’! 

The French had every reason to be in good heart. 
Brunswick, his army decimated by dysentery and 
harried by peasant “ resistance,’’ was making for the 
frontier; Custine was taking the offensive on the 
Rhine; and Dumouriez was preparing to invade 
Belgium. 

Meanwhile the Convention sorted itself into parties. 
The Gironde, whose most lucid spokesman was 
Vergniaud, was the party in office. Its men held the 
ministries; and it was usually able to put whom it 
liked in the presidential chair. Now that the throne 
had fallen, it wanted to halt the Revolution and to set 
up a liberal, individualist Republic based on freedom 
of trade and the rights of property. On the other 
side the Paris deputies gradually gathered round them 
a party of ultra-democrats which, sitting on the upper 
benches of the Left, was nicknamed the Mountain. 
These men either refused, with Robespierre and Marat, 
to see in liberal individualism the last word of the 
Revolution, or at least refused, with Danton, to admit 
its relevance in time of war. They were not socialists; 
but they held that in war-time at least differential 
taxation, control of prices, and strong government 
were necessary to rally the masses to the national 
cause. Gironde and Mountain between them ac- 
counted for only a minority of the Convention. The 
majority, uncommitted as yet, but patriotic, filled the 
centre benches (called in disparagement the Plain or 
the Marsh) and gave their support to whatever 

1 Castelnau, Marat, ‘‘ ami du peuple,” chap. ix. 
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policy best furthered the war effort for the time 
being. 

The last days of September and the whole of October 
passed in preliminary sparring. The Paris deputies 
were open to attack owing to the association of many 
of them with the September massacres. The Gironde 
had excused the massacres at the time, but now found 
them a convenient stick with which to beat the entire 
Mountain. Danton and Robespierre dodged the 
attack by repudiating Marat; and Marat, facing the 
howling deputies, declared himself completely im- 
penitent. To eject Danton from the Government the 
Gironde carried a decree that no deputy should be a 
minister. To guard his party against the wild men of 
Paris, Barbaroux sent to Marseilles for a fresh contin- 
gent of young southerners, who paraded the capital 
bellowing for the heads of Marat, Robespierre, and 
Danton. While things went on in this rather puerile 
fashion in Paris, the Republican armies carried the 
war into the enemy’s country, occupied Speyer, 
Worms, Mainz, and Frankfort, and on November 6 
beat the Austrians at Jemappes and opened the way 
to Brussels and Antwerp. 

By this time the parliamentary battle between 
Gironde and Mountain was concentrating round a 
single issue—the fate of the deposed king. The Paris 
sections, which had won the day on August 10, and 
the popular societies throughout France demanded 
that Louis should be punished for his treason like any 
other traitor. The Mountain pressed this demand in 
the Convention and made it an acid test of Republican 
sincerity. The Gironde were as convinced as the 
Mountain of Louis’ guilt and, unless they secretly 
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believed in the “divinity that doth hedge a king,” 
could not oppose his punishment. The question of 
the king’s trial was debated all through November. 
Few deputies now clung to the constitutional formula 
of the king’s inviolability. Most were for a trial. 
Philippe Jacques Riihl, a stern old Republican from 
Strasbourg, cited the precedent of Charles I and 
advised the Convention to read their Milton. The 
youngest member of the Convention, Antoine Louis 
de Saint-Just of Soissons, leapt into fame overnight 
by arguing that there was no such thing as an innocent 
monarch, and that Louis should be executed without 
trial as a natural enemy of the people. 

The Gironde tried to make up for their aversion to 
regicide by a louder beating of the war-drum. On 
November 19, after Dumouriez had entered Brussels, 
Brissot carried a decree offering the ‘“ brotherly 
assistance ” of France to all peoples struggling to be 
free. On November 27 the Convention decreed the 
opening of the Scheldt to commerce, thus giving 
deadly offence to England and hastening her entry 
into the war; for the eighty-year-old treaty of Utrecht 
provided that the Scheldt should be closed, thus pro- 
tecting London from the competition of Antwerp. 

But the Gironde were not allowed to run away from 
the issue of Louis’ guilt and punishment. On Novem- 
ber 20 a secret safe had been found in the Tuileries 
containing documentary evidence of the king’s treach- 
ery from the beginning of the Revolution—his corrup- 
tion of Mirabeau, his plans of escape, and his relations 
with the emigrant nobles and recusant priests. On 
December 3 Robespierre supported the view of Saint- 
Just that Louis should be executed out of hand as a 
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dangerous enemy of the Revolution. But even Marat 
pleaded for a trial. The Convention decided that it 
would try Louis itself. 

During these debates the Church policy of the 
Revolution was for the first time challenged from the 
Left. The struggle with the Papacy and the recusant 
clergy was opening men’s eyes to the fact that Catho- 
licism could by no conjuring trick be made the official 
religion of a State based on the principles of the 
Rights of Man. The Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
had been a mistake—an attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. Late in November Pierre Joseph 
Cambon, an able and honest cotton merchant from 
Montpellier, proposed that the payment of clergy by 
the State should be abolished and that believers in 
religion should pay for it themselves. But the time 
for that was not come. Five months earlier Des- 
moulins had written in his paper: “ Kings are rotten- 
ripe; but le bon Dieu is not’so yet.”’1 Robespierre 
declared himself a deist, but argued that Catholicism 
was almost dead and that what remained was good for 
morality. Danton said that philosophy was dear to 
him, but that the people, and especially the peasants, 
were not ready for it and that disestablishment would 
mean chaos. The Convention turned down Cambon. 
Even Marat repudiated him. Was no distinction to 
be drawn, he asked, between the constitutional priest 
and the treasonable recusant ? 

On December 11 Louis was brought to the Conven- 
tion and questioned. He denied all knowledge of the 
secret safe, said that he had forgotten all about his 
correspondence with Mirabeau, declared documents 

1 La Tribune des patriotes, June, 1792. 
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in his own handwriting to be forgeries, and indignantly 
disclaimed responsibility for the shedding of French 
blood. He was allowed counsel and chose his old 
minister, Chrétien Guillaume de Malesherbes, a 
former colleague of Turgot, together with an ex- 
Constituent, Francois Denis Tronchet, and a younger 
barrister, Raymond Romain de Séze. On December 
26 the defence was heard. It amounted to a restate- 
ment of the king’s inviolability and a denial of the 
competence of the Convention to try him. The Con- 
vention was as unlikely to admit such a plea in the 
case of Louis XVI as the English High Court of 
Justice had been in the case of Charles IJ. 

The Gironde tried to the last to avoid the responsi- 
bility for a decision. On December 28 Buzot excelled 
himself in fatuity by proposing that the sentence should 
be referred to a plebiscite. After stormy debates it 
was decided, on January 14, 1793, to take three votes, 
the first on the question of guilt, the second on that 
of a plebiscite, and the third on the sentence. On 
January 15 Louis was found guilty of conspiracy 
against the safety of the State by a majority of twenty 
to one. Even the minority did not dispute his guilt: 
they only doubted their competence to judge him. 
The plebiscite was rejected by a majority of three to 
two. The Gironde could no longer evade the issue. 
As a last shift to save the king, Lanjuinais proposed 
that a two-thirds majority should be required for the 
sentence. Danton effectively retorted that a bare 
majority had been sufficient to declare war, and should 
be sufficient to settle the fate of Louis. The vote on 
the sentence was taken by roll-call and lasted twenty- 
four hours. Of the men of note, nearly all voted for 
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death—the ex-Constituents Treilhard and Sieyés (once 
a determined defender of monarchy); the stern soldier 
Carnot; the business man Cambon; the chiefs of the 
Gironde, Vergniaud, Brissot, Pétion, Guadet, Gen- 
sonné, Isnard, Buzot, and Barbaroux, equally with 
the radicals of the Mountain. Brissot, Guadet, and 
Buzot vainly tried to hedge by recommending a post- 
ponement of the execution. Paine, Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, Condorcet, Fauchet, and Lanjuinais, either 
from humanity or from constitutional scruples, voted 
against the death-sentence. The rank and file of the 
Convention were far more evenly divided. On 
January 17 it was found that there was only a small 
majority for death. Two days later a last vote was 
taken on the question of a reprieve. This was rejected 
by a majority of seventy. 

On January 20 Michel le Peletier, an ex-noble and 
deputy of the Mountain with enlightened ideas on 
penal reform and State education, who had voted for 
the death of Louis, was assassinated in the Palais 
Royal by a former member of the king’s bodyguard. 
This served to remind the Convention that they were 
living dangerously. 

On January 21 Louis XVI was driven through 
streets lined with armed men to the Place de la 
Révolution. The royalists had planned a rescue at 
the last moment; but the route was too strongly 
guarded. He mounted the scaffold and attempted 
to speak; the roll of drums drowned his voice; and 
the knife of the guillotine severed his foolish, guilty 
head. 














CHAPTER IX 
BACKS TO THE WALL 


Untit August 10, 1792, the official British attitude to 
the French Revolution had been one of strict non- 
intervention. William Pitt, a Whig by early training 
and a freethinker by habit, was the last man in the 
world willingly to engage in a crusade for Church and 
throne against the fruits of eighteenth-century philo- 
sophy. The French were only carrying out in their 
own country a bourgeois revolution which had been 
accomplished in England a century before. Whether 
they did it well or ill was their own business. Pitt 
had therefore ignored the woes of French emigrants 
and the jeremiads of Burke, and as late as February, 
1792, had told the House of Commons to expect 
fifteen years of peace. 

But by 1792 it was evident that the French Revolu- 
tion would not end in the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy in France. Sooner than be a con- 
stitutional monarch Louis had chosen to call in foreign 
powers; and sooner than submit to a tyranny resting 
on foreign bayonets the people rose and destroyed the 
monarchy. Pitt had to reckon with an unreformed 
Parliament of Tory gentlemen and with the forcible- 
feeble prejudices of George III, whom not even the 
loss of America had cured of his early partiality for 
personal rule. The British governing class remem- 
bered the Levellers and regicides of their own Re- 
volution, and saw with alarm the reincarnation in 
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Robespierre and Marat of a democratic movement 
which they had deemed dead and buried with Lilburne 
and Harrison. In May Paine was indicted for treason. 
After August 10 the British ambassador was recalled 
from Paris. After the French invasion of Belgium 
and the opening of the Scheldt, Pitt prepared for war 
and blockaded the French coast. On the news of the 
king’s execution the French ambassador in London 
was ordered to leave the country in eight days. As 
before in the case of Austria, so now in that of Britain, 
the Gironde rushed to meet trouble half-way. Their 
sole concern was to keep in power by showing them- 
selves more patriotic than the Mountain. On 
February 1, 1793, on the motion of Brissot, the Con- 
vention declared war on England and Holland, and 
soon afterwards on Spain. 

The French now had their backs to the wall with a 
vengeance. The country was in no condition to face 
Europe in arms, backed by the Bank of England and 
the British navy. The Convention had good military 
advisers who did their best to make up for the political 
blunders of the Gironde. On the motion of Dubois- 
Crancé, an old soldier whom service in the royal body- 
guard at Versailles had turned into a red-hot revolu- 
tionist, it launched a recruiting campaign for 300,000 
men. Failing volunteers, the total was to be made up 
by compulsion. New recruits were to serve with old 
professionals in a proportion of two to one; and rapid 
promotion was to open a career to talent. But the 
new army had to be armed, fed, and paid, and pro- 
vision made for their dependants. The finances of 
the country were going from bad to worse. Taxes 
were three years in arrear; assignats were down to 
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little over half their face value and were still falling; 
the towns were short of food, and queues besieged the 
bakers’ shops. On February 24 the Commune of 
Paris asked the Convention for a subsidy to cope with 
the shortage. The Gironde, who nursed the strange 
illusion that a war could be fought on Jaissez-faire 
principles, secured its rejection. Next day Marat, 
in a violent article, suggested that a few profiteers 
should be hanged at the door of their shops; and 
-though no one was hanged, a number of groceries 
were looted. After that the Commune got its sub- 
sidy. There were also violent struggles in the great 
manufacturing centre of Lyons, where the tension 
between capital and labour already reached the pitch 
of a class war. 

On March 9, after news had come of a reverse in 
Belgium, the Gravilliers section of Paris, in a petition 
to the Convention, went straight to the point :— 


_“ The nation has the right to dispose of our 
strength. But the mandatories of the people 
must open the national treasury to those who are 
in want and who suffer from the absence of their 
husbands. They must purge the Republic of 
traitors; . . . they must consult the wishes of 
the people, remedy their wrongs, prevent need, 
and do everything possible for their welfare, if 
they do not want to live dishonoured and die a 
traitor’s death like that last king of the French.” 


That same day, while volunteers were enlisting for the 
front, Danton carried a decree for the release of all 
persons imprisoned for debt, and demanded the 
creation of a new tribunal, with judges, jury, and 
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prosecutor nominated by the Convention, to punish 
enemy agents and avert another September massacre. 
That night rioters attacked Girondist newspaper 
offices and smashed their printing-presses. Gorsas, 
editor of the Courrier, who had violently attacked 
Marat, had to run for his life. Next day the Con- 
vention voted the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal; and Danton, with characteristic energy, 
called for a special war effort and for a tax on the 
rich, to be made good later by an indemnity from the 
enemy. 

A special effort was indeed necessary. On that 
very day in the Vendée the priest-ridden peasantry rose 
to fight not for the Revolution, but for Church and 
king. The Vendée was a department with no large 
towns and no educated middle class, and more 
medieval in its way of life than any other part of 
France. The levy of three hundred thousand men for 
the war was the immediate occasion of the rising. 
The Vendée had to supply only four thousand of the 
total. But the summons was the signal for the 
recusant priests to mobilize their parishioners not 
against the foreign enemy, but against the hated 
Republic. An army of one hundred thousand men, 
wearing the emblem of the sacred heart of Jesus and 
led by such worthies as Jacques Cathelineau the 
pedlar, Jean Nicolas Stofflet the gamekeeper, and 
their like, began hunting down National Guards, 
constitutional clergy, and Republican magistrates, 
killing them, torturing them to death, and over- 
whelming the feeble forces which alone opposed them 
at the moment. It was a jacquerie of peasants against 
townsmen. The local nobles joined the rising when 
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it was well under way. Some of them, like the 
Marquis de Bonchamps, tried to moderate the 
savagery of their tenants; others, like Francois 
Athanase Charette, showed that simple faith had 
nothing to teach gentle blood in the matter of brutality. 

To crown all, Dumouriez turned traitor. A year 
before, in conjunction with the Gironde, he had been 
an active agent in forcing on the war with Austria and 
Prussia. He had been ambitious to shine as the 
soldier-statesman of a revolutionary but constitutional 
France in her struggle with feudal Europe. He had 
done the State some service at Valmy and Jemappes. 
He probably wasted no tears over the fate of Louis, 
whom he regarded as an incompetent fool. But 
Dumouriez was too much of a militarist to have any 
sympathy with democracy or to believe that it could 
possibly defeat Europe in arms. Probably by the 
beginning of 1793 he had made up his mind that the 
cause of the Revolution was lost and that the best he 
could do for himself was to seize Paris and capitulate 
to the enemy. On March 18 he was disastrously 
beaten at Neerwinden by Josias of Saxe-Coburg, the 
new Austrian commander in Belgium, with whom 
there is reason to think that he was already in collu- 
sion. The Convention, suspecting his intentions, sent 
Danton to his headquarters. Danton found him, on 
March 20, defiant and openly banking on party divi- 
sions in Paris. The Convention, on hearing Danton’s 
report, sent the Minister of War, Pierre de Beurnon- 
ville, with Camus and two other deputies, to deprive 
Dumouriez of his command and arrest him. They 
arrived at his headquarters on April 2. He promptly 
arrested them, handed them over to Coburg, and 
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ordered his army to march on Paris. The troops 
refused; and he rode over to the enemy under the 
fire of his own men—taking with him the son of 
Orleans, young Louis Philippe, whom he may have 
hoped to put on the throne of France. 

The treachery of Dumouriez, their favourite general, 
dealt a reeling blow to the Gironde. Their hold on 
the Government had already begun to weaken: 
Roland had resigned in January; Beurnonville was 
now a prisoner of the Austrians. On April 6 the 
Convention took a momentous step to tighten its 
control of the executive, and at the same time showed 
its lack of confidence in the Gironde, by electing a 
Committee of Public Safety. This marks the end of 
the policy of separation of legislative and executive 
powers hitherto insisted on by the National Assembly 
and the Convention, and the beginning of something 
like modern cabinet government. The Committee 
of Public Safety was to all intents and purposes a war 
cabinet. It met in secret and had power to override 
ministers, who were henceforth little more than its 
permanent officials. It is significant of the trend of 
opinion in the Convention that, of the nine members 
of the first Committee, not one was a Girondist. 
Danton represented the Mountain. The majority— 
including Guyton-Morveau the chemist; Treilhard, 
the ex-Constituent; Robert Lindet, an honest and 
level-headed lawyer; Bertrand Barére, an ex-Con- 
stituent and ex-Feuillant of glib tongue and few 
principles; and Cambon, the Convention’s best man 
of business—were unattached and ready for any 
measures to tide France over her war crisis. One of 
the first acts of the Committee was to correct the 
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foreign policy of the Gironde by securing, on April 13, 
a decree which disclaimed interference with the 
government of any country that recognized the 
Republic. , 

Opinion in Paris moved leftward even more rapidly. 
As lately as December the Jacobin Club had debated a 
motion to expel Marat from membership. On April 5 
they elected him president and issued to affiliated 
societies throughout France a circular written by him, 
demanding the arrest of all suspects and the recall by 
their constituents of those members of the Convention 
—‘ traitors, royalists, or fools ’’»—who had tried to 
save Louis. On April 12 Guadet demanded and 
obtained a decree for the prosecution of Marat before 
the newly-created revolutionary tribunal. Marat ap- 
peared before the tribunal on April 24 on charges of 
having, with counter-revolutionary intent, incited to 
murder and loot and having advocated a dictatorship. 
On the same day he was acquitted and borne shoulder- 
high by the people back to his place in the Convention. 

For another month after this writing on the wall 
the Gironde fought a losing battle against the rising 
anger of the Parisians. Following the lead of Marat, 
the Commune of Paris, supported by most of the 
sections, demanded the expulsion from the Convention 
of twenty-two leaders of the party and the control of 
the price of bread and other necessaries. The issue 
was by now defined. Should the interests of national 
defence be fettered by parliamentary obstruction, of 
which the Gironde were past masters? Or should 
emergency legislation be passed, and, if need be, 
expedited by outside pressure, to make the rich contri- 
bute according to their means to the defence of the 
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Republic, to repress speculation and profiteering, to 
control prices and assure food supplies, and thereby 
to rally the masses, the ragamuffins (sans-culottes) as 
they were derisively called, to the cause of the Revolu- 
tion, which had till now been mainly a middle-class 
affair? ? 

The rift showed itself in the discussions which took 
place on the future constitution of France. A com- 
mittee consisting of Paine, Condorcet, Sieyés, Verg- 
niaud, Barére, Pétion, Gensonné, Danton, and Bar- 
baroux had drawn up a Republican Constitution on 
liberal lines. In many respects this Constitution— 
Condorcet’s work in the main—was a real improve- 
ment on that of 1791: not only is manhood suffrage 
perpetuated, but the Declaration of Rights for the 
first time acknowledges the duty of society to provide 
poor relief and universal education. But it was very 
cumbrous, and it did not satisfy the Mountain. On 
April 24 Robespierre demanded the inclusion of 
articles declaring the rights of property to be limited 
by those of life, freedom, and security; proscribing 
any property (e.g. in slaves or serfs) which violated 
that condition; and affirming the principles of a 
graduated income tax and of the solidarity of the 
peoples against kings, aristocrats, and tyrants. The 
draft was still under discussion at the end of May. 

On May 4, under pressure from Paris, the Conven- 
tion, in spite of strong opposition, imposed a maximum 
price on flour. On May 8 Vergniaud, one of the 
threatened twenty-two, denounced the levelling doc- 


1 There was a danger that popular discontent, if not met, 
would turn against the Revolution. On May ! people were 
crying Vive le roi with impunity in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
Schmidt, Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise, Part Il, chap. viii. 
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trines which would “make industry tributary to 
stupidity, activity to idleness, and thrift to dissipa- 
tion.” On May 18 another, Guadet, amid wild 
scenes, proposed the suspension of the Commune of 
Paris from its functions. Barére, on behalf of the 
Committee of Public Safety, proposed instead the 
appointment of a Commission of Twelve to review 
the recent proceedings of the Commune and sections 
of Paris; and the compromise was adopted. On 
May 20 Cambon, supported by Marat and Thuriot, 
proposed to raise a compulsory loan of 1,000,000,000 
livres (£40,000,000) from the rich. Buzot, for the 
Gironde, urged the perennial objection to differential 
taxation: ‘‘ By destroying the rich you destroy the 
poor.” For the moment the Gironde managed to 
prevent the Convention from doing more than accept 
the principle. Under the shadow of a war emergency 
France was rehearsing in advance the debates of future 
generations on individualism versus socialism, and on 
parliamentary versus direct action. 

On May 24 the newly appointed Commission of 
Twelve, all Girondists, arrested five leaders of the 
disaffected in Paris—among them Jean Varlet, a 
young street-orator who attacked profiteers, and 
Jacques René Hébert, editor of the too notorious Pére 
Duchesne and deputy procureur of the Commune. 
Next day the Commune sent a deputation to the Con- 
vention to demand the release of Hébert. Isnard, 
who was in the chair, threatened them that, if Paris 
rose against the Convention, people would soon 
search the banks of the Seine to see if the city had 
ever existed. The Gironde were using the language 
of Brunswick. On May 27 the president and secretary 
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of the Cité section were arrested for refusing to submit 
their minutes to the Commission. That night a snap 
vote of the Convention dissolved the Commission and 
released the prisoners. Next day another vote, moved 
by Lanjuinais, reinstated it. 

Seeing that the Convention was wavering, Varlet 
and other Paris leaders formed, on May 30, what 
would now be called an “ action committee’ to pro- 
ceed against the Gironde. The tactics of August 10 
were repeated. The Commune was formally sus- 
pended, but immediately reinstated on agreeing to 
join the insurrection. A popular battalion officer 
named Francois Hanriot was appointed commander 
of the National Guard in place of Santerre, who had 
been sent to the Vendée. It was further resolved that 
every workman under arms should be paid forty sous 
(1s. 8d.) a day until tranquillity was restpred. In the 
small hours of May 31 Marat himself rang the bell 
of the Hétel de Ville to summon Paris to revolt. 
During the day Hanriot and his men surrounded the 
Tuileries, and the Convention, on the motion of 
Barére (the same man who less than a fortnight before 
had proposed its creation), again dissolved the Com- 
mission of Twelve. 

That was not enough for the Parisians: they were 
determined to finish with the Gironde once for all. 
On June 2 news was received that at Lyons, after bitter 
street-fighting, the Girondist middle class had got the 
upper hand and ousted the Jacobins from the munici- 
pality. Resolved that things should not go that way 
in Paris, the National Guard, backed by a vast crowd 
of people, again besieged the Convention and de- 
manded the expulsion and arrest of the Girondist 
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leaders and the members of the defunct Commission. 
The Committee of Public Safety, through Barére, pro- 
posed that the leaders named should voluntarily 
resign. Fauchet, Isnard, Barbaroux, and one or two 
others agreed; the rest refused. The majority of the 
deputies were reJuctant to yield to force. Headed by 
their president, Hérault de Séchelles, an ex-noble and 
a friend of Danton, they left the hall only to be 
stopped outside by Hanriot and his artillery. A 
memorable exchange took place. “‘ What do the 
people want?” asked Hérault. “The Convention 
is interested only in them and their happiness.” 
“ Hérault,” replied the commander, “‘ the people have 
not risen to hear talk, but to give orders. They want 
thirty-four guilty men.”” When Hérault tried to pro- 
ceed, Hanriot ordered his men to stand to their guns, 
and Marat told the deputies to return to their post. 
They obeyed.‘ Marat, at the last moment, intervened 
to secure the removal from the proscription list of 
three deputies whom he thought harmless. Then, 
on the motion of Couthon, the Convention voted by 
a large majority that thirty-one Girondists (including 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Gorsas, Lanjuinais, Verg- 
niaud, Brissot, Pétion, Guadet, Gensonné, Buzot, 
Barbaroux, and the ministers Claviére and Lebrun) 
should be suspended from their functions and put 
under house-arrest. 

Thus did the Convention undergo its Pride’s Purge. 
To those who equate democracy and parliamentary 
government the bloodless revolution of June 2 seems 
now, as it seemed then, an outrage. But in 1793, as 
now, democracy was an ambiguous word. The 
Gironde fell because in a war of their own making 
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they had shown themselves to be wedded to the 
interests of property and incapable of taking measures 
indispensable to victory. The Mountain could fairly 
plead: Salus populi suprema lex. 

At first no action was taken against the suspended 
deputies other than simple house-arrest. They were 
allowed to receive visitors and to go out in the com- 
pany of a gendarme. The ministers Claviére and 
Lebrun were even allowed to continue their depart- 
mental duties. Some of the deputies, like Vergniaud, 
contented themselves with letters of protest to the 
Convention. But the majority profited by the laxity 
of their custody to escape from Paris and committed 
the crime and folly of starting a civil war against the 
Mountain at a moment when the Vendéan rebels 
threatened the whole lower Loire and the frontiers 
were open to the invader. Before long the authorities 
of sixty departments of the west and south were in 
revolt. Iftheirpeople had followed theirlead, all would 
have been over with the Revolution. Fortunately the 
revolt was a thing of more sound than substance. 

The conquering Mountain knew how to defend it- 
self. On June 3 Marat sketched his programme to 
the Jacobins. The common man must be rallied to 
the defence of the Revolution; and the rich must 
henceforth take second place. 


“We do not wish to attack property. But 
what is the most sacred property? {It is life. 
We want that property respected. . . . We want 
all who have not 100,000 livres’ worth ! of pro- 
perty to have an interest in the maintenance of 


1 £4,000. 
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our work. Those who have more than 100,000 
can cry out as much as they like. . . . We shall 
tell them: ‘ Weare the majority; and if you don’t 
put your shoulder to the wheel, we shall expel 
you from the commonwealth, take over your 
property, and divide it among the sans-culottes!’” 


Then Marat turned to the Church question, on 
which he had changed his mind since November. He 
now frankly challenged the existing settlement. 


“* Jacobins, I have something to tell you. You 
don’t know your most deadly enemies. They are 
the constitutional priests. It is they who shout 
loudest up and down the country against anarch- 
ists, wreckers, Dantonists, Robespierrists, Jaco- 
bins! They would like to erect their priestly 
power on the ruins of freedom. Don’t fawn any 


longer on popular errors. Cut the roots of 
superstition. Say openly that the priests are our 
enemies. . . . Don’t compromise with prejudice 
any longer. Go straight ahead, and you will 
establish public happiness on firm foundations! ” 


Marat did not live to follow up his appeal. His 
illness, a painful skin trouble aggravated by his under- 
ground existence of 1789-1792, had become worse; 
and he could hardly leave his room. But during the 
ensuing weeks the Convention made a beginning at 
least with the secular part of his programme. On 
June 10 it enacted that all common lands privately 
enclosed since the reign of Louis XIV? should be 


1 To be exact, since 1669, when a royal ordinance had em- 
powered lords of the manor to enclose one-third of the common 
land (triage). This was now revoked. 
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restored to the communes and that each commune 
should call a public meeting of all adults, men and 
women, to decide on their disposal. If a third of 
those attending favoured division of the common land 
or any part of it, it was to be divided among all the 
inhabitants in proportion to the size of their families. 
For ten years land so acquired was to be exempt from 
seizure for debt. This law did much to transform 
France into a country of small owners and to stiffen 
the countryfolk in their support of the Revolution. 

On June 22 the Convention adopted the Mountain’s 
proposal of a compulsory loan from higher incomes to 
finance the war. Incomes up to 6,000 livres (£240) 
were to be exempt. For fathers of a family the exemp- 
tion limit was 10,000 livres (£400). Above those 
limits contributions were to be graduated; and above 
10,000 livres (£400) for bachelors or 20,000 (£800) for 
fathers all the year’s income was to be requisitioned. 
Later the exemption limit was lowered to 1,000 livres 
(£40) for bachelors and 1,500 (£60) for married men, 
and a more scientific graduation attempted. Owing to 
the absence of efficient machinery for collection, the 
anticipated yield was not realized; but the precedent 
for graduated taxation was set. ‘“‘ The Jacobins,” 
said an educated Parisian, ‘‘ don’t want to harm the 
rich, but they want to force all these ‘ moderate men’ 
to line up with the sans-culottes and share their life, to 
empty their full coffers and sell commodities 
cheaper.”’ } 

At the end of May, Couthon, Hérault de Sechelles, 
Saint-Just, and two other members of the Mountain 
had been added to the Committee of Public Safety 

+ Schmidt, op. cit., Part ILI, chap. i. 
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and instructed to draft a democratic Constitution to 
replace the unsatisfactory production of Condorcet. 
Their work was done in a week, debated in the Con- 
vention for a fortnight, adopted on June 24, and 
immediately submitted to a plebiscite. The Constitu- 
tion of 1793 served as a democratic manifesto to the 
French people. The prefatory Declaration of Rights 
follows in the main that of 1789, but with significant 
innovations. The aim of society is said to be the 
happiness of all. Equality is put first among the 
rights of man, and property last. The purpose of law 
is not only to prevent acts injurious to society, but to 
order what is just and useful. Freedom of speech, 
publication, religion, and peaceful assembly are pro- 
claimed without qualification. Society is to provide 
work or maintenance for the destitute and education 
for all citizens. All men have an equal right to vote. 
Finally—as if to vindicate retrospectively the coup of 
June 2—“ when the Government violates the rights of 
the people, insurrection is, for the people and for every 
portion of the people, the most sacred of rights and the 
most indispensable of duties.” The body of the Con- 
stitution provides for direct manhood suffrage, equal 
electoral districts, and annual parliaments—echoing 
the English Levellers of a century and a half before, 
and anticipating the People’s Charter of fifty years 
after. Voting is to be open or by ballot at the 
discretion of each voter. Ministers, like deputies, 
are to be subject to annual election, the departments 
submitting names for final selection by the legislature. 

But there could be no thought of elections in a 
country fighting for its life and torn by civil war. 
After the treason of Dumouriez, Danton, on behalf 
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of the Committee of Public Safety, had opened secret 
but abortive peace talks with Britain, Austria, and 
Prussia, in the course of which it was suggested that 
the royal family in the Temple might be exchanged for 
the deputies handed over to Austria by Dumouriez, 
and that formal peace negotiations might follow. 
The talks came to nothing. The allies were far more 
concerned to hit France hard, now that she was 
apparently down, than to save royalty in distress. 
The Emperor Francis wanted to extend his frontier 
to the Somme and to acquire Alsace and Lorraine. 
Pitt, once he had made up his mind to war, wanted to 
continue Chatham’s policy and annex French colonies 
and bases. France was again invaded. Coburg in- 
vested Condé, which surrendered on June 10, while a 
British force under the Duke of York bombarded 
Valenciennes, and the British fleet blockaded all 
French ports and sent up the cost of living. Mean- 
while the Vendéan “ Catholic army,” egged on by 
priests who told them that they would go straight to 
heaven if they fell, took Saumur and Angers and un- 
successfully attacked Nantes; and the Girondists 
held Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Nimes, and Toulon, 
and threatened Paris from Caen. 

All this led to a growing impatience with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, ending on July 10 in an attack 
on it by Desmoulins in the Convention and in a 
tenewal of its personnel. Danton refused to serve 
on the new Committee, but gave it his independent 
support. Lindet, Barére, Couthon, Hérault de 
Séchelles, and Saint-Just were re-elected. The new 
members were Jeanbon Saint-André, a rolling stone 
who had been in turns a Catholic priest, a Protestant 
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pastor, and a merchant captain; Prieur of the Marne, 
whom we saw proclaiming the Republic to the troops 
in 1792; Thuriot, the Paris lawyer who had negotiated 
for the surrender of the Bastille in 1789; and an 
officer named Gasparin. It was predominantly a 
Committee of the Mountain. 

Marat was dissatisfied with the new Committee. In 
the last article which he wrote he damned most of its 
members as too easy-going for their job (a hit, no 
doubt, at the elegant Hérault, who had tried to with- 
stand him on June 2) and denounced Barére as a 
dangerous enemy, a trimmer, and a royalist. By the 
time the article appeared Marat was dead. On 
July 13 Charlotte Corday, a young woman from Caen, 
an aristocrat by birth and sentiment, her head turned 
by tales of ancient tyrannicide, procured admission to 
Marat’s sick-room by offering to give information of 
Girondist designs. Marat was sitting in a warm bath 
to relieve his pain and correcting the proofs of his 
paper on a board laid across it. As he was writing 
down the names of the Girondist deputies at Caen, the 
girl stabbed him in the right lung. He gave one cry 
and died. Never was a murder more idiotic or more 
useless, Marat was spent and dying at the time. 
Far from “ killing one man to save a hundred thou- 
sand,” as she claimed, Charlotte Corday, by her act, 
provoked the Mountain to measures of repression 
which up till then had not been taken. The only 
person who must have heard the news with unmixed 
relief was Barére. 

History has treated Marat unfairly. We read, in 
every text-book, of his incendiary writings and his 
part in the September massacres. His detractors have 
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even, as we have seen, tried on the flimsiest evidence to 
make him out a common thief. We are seldom told 
of his far-sighted opposition to the declaration of war 
in 1792, his self-sacrificing championship of the com- 
mon people, or his not infrequent intercession on be- 
half of the innocent. At his death his entire fortune 
consisted of a note of 25 livres (£1). Well might 
Friedrich Engels, in 1884, point to “‘ the genuine Ami 
du peuple (not the one forged by the royalists)’ as 
the “‘ great model ”” whom he and Karl Marx, at first 
unconsciously, later with fuller acquaintance, had 
imitated in their own revolutionary policy.? 

On the day of Marat’s death the troops of the Con- 
vention routed the Girondist insurgents at Pacy in 
Normandy, and the threat to Paris from the west was 
over. On July 16 Chalier, the leader of the defeated 
Jacobins of Lyons and a friend of Marat, was guillo- 
tined by the Gircndists in that city: Next day 
Charlotte Corday paid the same penalty in Paris. A 
few days later the Convention, following a report of 


1 Engels, Marx and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung (1848-49). 
An interesting estimate of Marat is contained in a report of 
a police spy (normally anti-Jacobin) to Garat, Minister of the 
Interior, dated May 24, 1793: ‘‘ The real disposition of the 
whole poorer class towards Marat is as follows. They do not 
esteem him; they even think him a little mad. But whether it 
be his predictions, which have sometimes come true, or his 
continual resistance to the different parties hated by the people, 
or, finally, the idea which the people have of his integrity (and 
the people make a god of integrity), the fact remains that he has 
a following and enjoys the love and protection of the poorer 
class. Even I, I must tell you, while reading Marat’s sheets 
have more than once said to myself: ‘ That man is right.’ I 
have very often found him more consistent than our masters 
of argument, who have really forgotten the cause of the people. 
. . . Marat for his part has remained with the people—always 
with the people.” Schmidt, op. cit., Part Ii, chap x. 
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Saint-Just on behalf of the Committee of Public 
Safety, outlawed the Girondist leaders who had 
escaped to the provinces and decided to bring to trial 
those who remained. Vergniaud and his friends were 
accordingly transferred from house-arrest to prison. 

On July 27, in a vacancy due to the resignation of 
Gasparin, Robespierre joined the Committee of 
Public Safety. It was at a critical moment. Mainz, 
the last place held by the French in Germany, had 
surrendered on July 22. Valenciennes fell a few days 
later to the British, who handed it over to Austria. 
On the Loire the Vendéans were held, but not beaten. 
In the south, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Toulon still defied the Republic. Now, if ever, 
exceptional measures were necessary. Hence the 
Terror. 





CHAPTER X 
THROUGH TERROR TO TRIUMPH 


THE new Committee of Public Safety reacted ener- 
getically to military defeat. On July 28 news was 
received in Paris of the surrender of Mainz. The 
garrison, fifteen thousand strong, had capitulated to 
the Austrians on condition of not being again em- 
ployed against the allies. They were at once ordered 
to the Vendée. To break the resistance of the Ven- 
déans woods were to be burnt, corn and cattle carried 
off, and women and children removed to concentra- 
tion camps. The “ Catholic army ” had committed 
appalling atrocities and forfeited all claim to considera- 
tion. The Convention could see in them only a pack 
of brutes and fanatics, and, like Cromwell in Ireland 
150 years before, met savagery with savagery. 

In order to arrest the inflation of the currency the 
Convention decreed, on July 31, that assignats issued 
under the monarchy, if of more than 100 livres (£4) 
in face value, should cease to be legal tender except 
in payment for confiscated property. The effect was 
to withdraw a large quantity of notes from circulation 
and to put, at long last, a stop to the depreciation 
which had been gathering pace for three years. 
From September onward there was a period of 
recovery. . 

On August | the Convention ordered the removal of 
Marie Antoinette from the Temple to the Con- 
ciergerie (the Newgate of Paris) in preparation for her 
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trial. The allies could have procured her liberation 
if they had closed with the offers made by the French 
in the spring of 1793. They had not done so; and 
the French prepared to exact the forfeit. It was high 
time; for since January there had been several at- 
tempts to rescue her from the Temple, and even at the 
Conciergerie they did not cease. In August, Coburg, 
the allied commander, proposed to Marie An- 
toinette’s old confidant Mercy-Argenteau, now gover- 
nor-general of the Austrian Netherlands, that the 
deputies arrested by Dumouriez should be held as 
hostages for the queen and, if any violence were done 
to her, that they should be immediately broken on the 
wheel. The suggestion was not taken up. Marie 
Antoinette was not actually brought to trial for an- 
other two months; and Coburg refrained from 
advancing on Paris in order not to precipitate her fate. 
Each side was probably waiting for an offer by the 
other. 

Except at Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Toulon 
the Girondist revolt had collapsed. The new demo- 
cratic Constitution voted by the Convention was 
approved by the majority of the departments; and on 
August 10, the anniversary of the fall of the throne, 
the new order was solemnly celebrated in Paris by a 
festival remarkable chiefly for the total absence of 
Christian ceremonial. Condorcet, who had severely 
criticized the new Constitution and championed the 
arrested Girondist leaders, found it necessary to go 
into hiding. There seems, however, to have been no 
attempt to track him down. For some months, 
though technically an outlaw, he lived unmolested in 
a friend’s house and even communicated on public 
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business, through third parties, with the Government 
which was supposed to be seeking his life. 

On August 14 the Committee of Public Safety was 
strengthened by the addition of two talented engineer 
officers, Lazare Carnot and Claude Antoine Prieur- 
Duvernois. Carnot, a man of forty, deputy to the 
Convention for the Pas de Calais, was a soldier first 
and last, a Republican in the interest of national 
defence, and a Terrorist so long as rigorous measures 
were in his opinion needed to crush the enemy within. 
He was very little of a politician and had no use for 
the radical theories of Robespierre and Saint-Just; 
but for the present their paths lay together. By his 
single-minded and indefatigable energy Carnot 
speedily became to all intents and purposes the war 
minister of the Republic. Prieur-Duvernois, his 
junior by ten years and deputy for the Céte d’Or, 
was its minister of munitions, and further deserves 
commemoration as the originator of the decimal 
system of weights and measures—one of the most 
epoch-making contributions of the Revolution to 
progress. 

To repel the invaders the first necessity was man- 
power. Owing to the internal convulsions of the 
spring and summer less than half the levy of 300,000 
men ordered in February had been raised. Demo- 
cratic France called for conscription. On August 23, 
on the motion of the Committee of Public Safety, the 
Convention passed its memorable decree mobilizing 
the nation for war service. France was to become 
one vast camp, and Paris its arsenal. Every French- 
man and Frenchwoman was to be at the disposal of 
the country. Young men were to fight, married men 
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were to work on munitions and supplies, women were 
to make tents and clothing or to serve in hospitals, 
even children were to make bandages. The old and 
infirm were reserved for propaganda—“ to rouse the 
courage of the combatants and to teach hatred of 
kings, and republican unity.” At Danton’s sugges- 
tion, the delegates of the departments who had come 
to Paris for the festival of August 10 were entrusted 
with the execution of the decree in their localities. 

On August 25 Marseilles opened its gates to the 
troops of the Republic. Two days later Toulon, with 
its forts and ships, surrendered to the British and 
Spanish admirals, who took possession in the name of 
Louis XVII—the dauphin imprisoned in the Temple. 
On August 28 Custine, who had failed to save Condé 
and Mainz, and whose loyalty to the Republic was 
very doubtful, was condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal and paid with his head. Generals—especi- 
ally those inherited from the old régime—were to learn 
in grim earnest that the alternative to victory was 
death. 

The home front, too, needed attention. Although 
inflation had been arrested, the purchasing power of 
the assignat was still only a quarter of its face value, 
and prices, owing to this cause and to the British 
blockade, were cruelly high. From the beginning of 
the Revolution there had been recurrent demands by 
the poorer classes for the control of the price of bread 
and other necessaries. In May, as we saw, the Con- 
vention, under strong pressure, had voted a maximum 
price for flour. This law sought to fix prices at the 
level obtaining in each department in January-April, 
1793, and provided for a reduction of ten per cent 
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monthly until September. Owners were obliged to 
make returns of their stocks to the municipality and 
to sell in the open market. Black-market operations 
were punishable by a fine, and wilful sabotage or con- 
cealment of stocks by death. In June the maximum 
had been extended to some other necessaries of life. 
In a country of small producers and small traders this 
legislation proved ineffective against the black 
marketeer. Speculators made money by buying 
where the maximum was low, and selling where it was 
high. Parisians complained that far from falling, the 
price of flour had risen in July and August by fifty or 
sixty per cent. 

The enemies of the Revolution rejoiced. To them 
the days of the Republic seemed to be numbered. 
“ Cowards and idiots! ’’ cried a returned emigrant on 
his way to the guillotine. ‘‘ They want a Republic 
and they haven’t got bread! Before six weeks are 
out you'll have a king—and you need one.”!_ Dis- 
ciples of the dead Marat such as the slum priest 
Jacques Roux—the so-called enragés or “ wild men” 
—said, on the contrary, that the Revolution had not 
gone far enough, and demanded the repression of 
profiteering and the distribution of the necessaries of 
life by public enterprise. Such men won a ready 
hearing from the working men and women of Paris. 
Their views were echoed fitfully and erratically by 
Hébert in his gutter-rag, the Pére Duchesne. But 
Hébert was a mere popularity-hunter and, though he 
aspired to be the successor of Marat, had neither the 
courage nor the sincerity deliberately to risk his neck 
for the disinherited. If his language was lurid, his 


1 Schmidt, op. cit., Part IV, chap. i. 
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conclusions were apt to be woolly.1 It was not 
Hébert, but the men behind him whom the Govern- 
ment feared. They were as much a thorn in its side 
as the royalists. 

It was vital to the Government to take the wind out 
of the sails of the enragés. For this purpose their 
two chief sympathizers in the Convention, Collot 
d’Herbois and Billaud-Varenne, deputies for Paris, 
were on September 6 added to the Committee of 
Public Safety. Collot d’Herbois was a man of forty- 
three, an actor and playwright of some note. Billaud- 
Varenne, six years younger, bitter, bookish, and taci- 
turn, had been by turns teacher, lawyer, playwright, 
and pamphleteer. Both had been members of the 
Paris Commune in August and September, 1792. 
Both inherited the social radicalism of Marat. Both 
were now removed from the temptations of Paris 
politics to the arduous job of steering France through 
terror to triumph. 

With the resignation of Thuriot on September 20 
the Committee of Public Safety, now twelve strong, 
assumed the shape which it was to retain through the 
hectic months to come. Though for all practical 
purposes a war cabinet, it had no chief. Robespierre 
had been in public life longer than most of his col- 


1 He blows hot and cold. E.g.: ‘* Everywhere and always 
men of commerce have had neither heart nor soul: their cash- 
box is their God,” and so on for several sentences. Then: 
** Let no one say, * * * that Iam a blood-drinker to talk like this; 
let nobody imagine that I despise commerce. No man respects 
more than I the honest man who lives by his industry. Nothing 
is more respectable than a good business man, a patriotic 
merchant,” and so on for a few more sentences. Pére Duchesne, 
September 1, 1793. The asterisks represent an untranslatable 
expletive. 
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leagues and enjoyed more prestige than any, but he 
was not a dictator. Of the other members of the 
Committee only Couthon and Saint-Just shared to the 
full his vision of a property-owning democracy ruled 
by the letter of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. The 
majority were engrossed in departmental work— 
Lindet in food control, Saint-André in naval affairs, 
Carnot in strategy, Prieur of the Céte d’Or in muni- 
tions, Collot and Billaud in internal administration. 
They were ready to work with Robespierre so long as 
he did not interfere in their departments. Barére, 
who had a royalist past to live down, always made 
himself the mouthpiece of the majority. Police 
administration was in the hands of a separate body, 
the Committee of General Security, whose members 
(as is the way with secret police) grudged supervision 
by Robespierre or anyone else. In cases of difficulty 
the two Committees sat together, 

The administrators of the Terror were now chosen. 
It remained to arm them with the necessary powers. 
On September 17 the Convention passed the “ law of 
suspects,”’ authorizing the Government to arrest and 
detain for the duration of the war all ex-nobles, 
officials of the old régime, and other persons suspected 
of disaffection to the Republic. This of course did 
not mean that everybody in those categories was 
arrested. Many ex-nobles accepted the Revolution 
and lived quietly through the Terror. Some were in 
the Convention and even on the governing Committees. 
Much rhetoric has been expended by nineteenth- 
century historians on the iniquity of thislaw. Carlyle 
declares that “no frightfuler Law ever ruled in a 
Nation of men.” We, who have fought two world 
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wars and have experience of the Defence of the Realm 
Act and of Regulation 18B, can hardly afford to throw 
stones at revolutionary France for her emergency 
legislation. 

Most of those arrested remained untried. Those 
against whom a charge could be framed were brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal in Paris or some 
equivalent body elsewhere. This did not necessarily 
mean their death. During the first year of the 
existence of the Paris tribunal (that is until the spring 
of 1794, when the Terror took a turn for the worse) 
acquittals outnumbered condemnations. The num- 
ber executed at this period seldom exceeded two or 
three a day. The picture popularized by Dickens in 
A Tale of Two Cities of fifty guillotined at a time is 
true of Paris in the summer of 1794; not in the 
winter of 1793. 

Public opinion, in these early months, accepted the 
Terror as a salutary and necessary adjunct of national 
defence. The people trusted the tribunal to sort out 
the innocent from the guilty and went to their war 
work with a sense of greater security. “‘ Yesterday,” 
writes a police agent in September, “I visited several 
workshops in the Faubourg Saint-Marceau. The 
people are sincerely attached to the Revolution. It 
was really a pleasure to see tongues and tools in such 
fervent agreement.” On September 29 price-control 
was extended to all the necessaries of life, including 
food, fuel, and clothing, and to raw materials used in 
factories. Maximum prices in general were to be one- 
third above the prices of 1790. At the same time 
wages were stabilized at fifty per cent above those of 


1 Schmidt, op. cit., Part IV, chap. i. 
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1790, and a penalty imposed for refusal to work for 
the scheduled rates. These arrangements were popu- 
lar enough at the time, but unless the Government 
itself undertook production and distribution (which it 
had no intention of doing) they could be enforced on 
the recalcitrant only by coercion. Further, they pre- 
supposed a stable currency. If the assignat were to 
resume its downward course, the results were likely to 
be catastrophic. It is noteworthy that no one 
thought of repealing Le Chapelier’s law against com- 
binations. The Mountain was not a working-class 
party, but a middle-class party coping with a war 
emergency. 

In the eyes of a Government so situated the un- 
pardonable crime was to divide and weaken the 
people in the face of the enemy. On October 3, 
therefore, the reporter of the Security Committee, 
Amar, proposed that the Girondist leaders im- 
prisoned in Paris should be tried by the revolutionary 
tribunal, and that seventy-three other deputies, who 
had protested against the arrest of their leaders, should 
share their fate. Robespierre, to his credit, intervened 
to save the seventy-three. He had never forgiven 
Brissot and his colleagues for their precipitation of 
war, with all its disasters, and was resolved to exact 
the uttermost farthing; but he refused to sacrifice 
men who had done nothing but put their opinions on 
paper. The Convention gladly upheld Robespierre 
in his character of moderate. The seventy-three were 
committed to prison; but nothing worse befell them. 
This was the first sign of disunion in the governing 
Committees. For the present the critical war situa- 
tion prevented the breach from widening. On Octo- 
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ber 7 Gorsas, the first of the Girondist outlaws to be 
taken, was guillotined in Paris. 

The policy of the Government was defended in the 
Convention by Saint-Just on October 10. It would 
be pleasant, he said, to govern by peaceful persuasion. 
But persuasion is possible only among men who agree 
to respect one another’s freedom. Between the 
people and their enemies there is deadly war. That 
war must be fought and won; and all must be made 
to do their bit. 


“We can hope for no prosperity while the last 
enemy of freedom breathes. You have to punish 
not only traitors, but even the indifferent. You 
have to punish all who are passive in the common- 
wealth and who do nothing for it. . . . Between 
the people and their enemies there is no arbitra- 
ment but the sword.” 


Here, according to Saint-Just, lay the justification 
of the Terror. Robespierre put it more succinctly in 
an entry made about this time in a private note-book 
discovered after his death. ‘‘ When,” he wrote, “ will 
the people be enlightened? When they have bread, 
and when the rich and the governing class cease to 
hire treacherous pens and tongues to deceive them; 
when the interests of the rich merge in the people’s.— 
When will their interests) merge in the people’s? 
Never.” 4 

Saint-Just disclaims any intention of attacking pro- 
petty. State creditors who have bought land must be 
left in possession. But he points out that half the 
revenue anticipated from this source has been lost 


1 Mémoires de Barras, chap. xix. 
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through inflation of the currency. The policy of 
deflation begun in July must continue. France is 
short of imported foodstuffs owing to the British 
blockade. This may become worse, but must be 
endured.’ ‘ Better do without foodstuffs than without 
courage and virtue.’”” The common good must come 
first. Salus populi suprema lex. 


*“*Men who make revolutions, men who wish 
to do any good in the world, must not sleep till 
they are in their graves.” 


He concluded by demanding sharp measures against 
fraudulent army contractors and speculators, and pro- 
posed that revolutionary government should continue 
till peace was restored. The Convention agreed—the 
majority, no doubt, registering a resolve to be rid of 
this terrible young man as soon as they were out of 
the wood. 

On the same day Lyons surrendered to the troops 
of the Republic. For two months Kellermann, the 
hero of Valmy, now commanding the army of the 
Alps, had besieged and bombarded the city. A Pied- 
montese army marching to its relief was beaten off. 
The besiegers’ ranks were swollen by thousands of 
deserters from within (for the workmen of Lyons were 
at daggers drawn with their employers) and by an army 
of peasants from Auvergne whom Couthon, with 
remarkable energy for a cripple, personally recruited 
and led to reinforce Kellermann. Immediately on 
the news of the fall of Lyons the Convention, in a 
transport of patriotic fury, decreed that the city, 
except the poorer quarters, should be destroyed, that 
its name should be erased from the map, that what was 
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left of it should be renamed Ville Affranchie (Freed 
Town) and that on the ruins a column should be 
erected with the inscription: ‘‘ Lyons made war on 
freedom: Lyons no longer exists.” The absurd 
decree was not carried out. The rebel city was 
reserved for other punishment. On October 16 
Bordeaux also surrendered. Only Toulon now held 
out. 

Meanwhile Marie Antoinette was on trial in Paris. 
Enemy of the Revolution from the very beginning, 
instigator and accomplice of foreign invaders, be- 
trayer of the military secrets of her adopted country, 
inspirer of the murderous Brunswick manifesto, she 
could hope for no mercy. She was charged with 
having co-operated and communicated with foreign 
powers with a view to the invasion of France, and with 
having conspired to foment civil war. She pleaded in 
defence that she had only obeyed her husband. But 
all knew that she had been Louis’ evil genius; and 
her condemnation was a foregone conclusion. It was 
left for Hébert to evoke a passing sympathy with the 
prisoner by giving evidence purporting to prove that 
she had corrupted the morals of her own son. We 
know more to-day of infantile sexuality and of the 
harm that may be done by thoughtless parents than 
they did in the eighteenth century. Hébert’s evidence 
was based on the boy’s own statements and may have 
been given in good faith. But there was enough 
evidence without it to guillotine Marie Antoinette ten 
times over; and one feels that only a nasty mind 
would have ventilated such stuff. She was condemned 
on the political indictment only, and executed on 
October 16 amid the acclamations of the people. 
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The royal children remained in the Temple. An- 
toine Simon, a Paris cobbler, and his wife were put 
in charge of young Louis; and a veritable martyrology 
has been concocted by royalist writers about his 
alleged ill-treatment. The best refutation of these 
stories lies in the fact that Mme. Simon, who survived 
till 1819, was never called to account under the 
restored monarchy for her part in the business. Asa 
matter of fact, no one knows how long the boy was 
in the Temple. Some say that he died there in 1795; 
others, that at an early date he was smuggled away 
and another child substituted. As the relevant re- 
cords were destroyed after the Restoration, we can 
only suspend judgment. His sister, Marie Therése, 
was exchanged in 1795 and so regained her freedom. 

On the day of the execution of Marie Antoinette the 
tide of war turned on the frontier. Jean Baptiste 
Jourdan, the new commander-in-chief in the north, 
beat the Austrians at Wattignies and forced Coburg 
to raise the siege of Maubeuge. Carnot himself, 
musket in hand, charged at the head of the troops 
by Jourdan’s side. Such was war in those days! On 
October 17 the Vendéans were decisively defeated at 
Cholet and driven out of their own country over the 
Loire. Victory was not achieved, but was on the way. 

The trial of the Girondists began on October 24. 
Vergniaud, Brissot, Gensonné, Fauchet, and seventeen 
others stood charged with conspiracy against the 
State. Their whole political history, from the declara- 
tion of war in 1792 to their presumed complicity in the 
late rebellion, was brought up against them. Actually 
their trial was a reprisal for the assassination of Marat, 
and Paris was determined on their death. Defend 
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themselves as they might (and Vergniaud was at the 
top of his form), they were beating the air. After 
five days the Committee of Public Safety procured a 
decree empowering the jury to close any trial as soon 
as they were sufficiently enlightened. The jury 
obliged. One of the prisoners, Dufriche-Valazé, 
killed himself in court. On October 31 the remaining 
twenty were guillotined—the largest number yet 
executed in a day. Paris was satisfied; but some of 
the Mountain were beginning to have misgivings. 
Desmoulins, who was in court, broke down and wept. 
Danton, who was on sick leave at his country home, 
said sadly: “ We shall follow them, one after the 
other.””» On November 8 Mme. Roland, who had 
been in prison since June, paid the penalty for having 
tried to run her husband’s ministry for him. Two 
days later Roland, who had fied, killed himself near 
Rouen. On the same day Bailly, ex-Constituent and 
ex-mayor of Paris, was guillotined in the Champ de 
Mars for having shot down the democrats on the 
same spot in July, 1791. On November 17 Manuel, 
former procureur of the Paris Commune, paid the 
forfeit for having turned against the Jacobins and 
favoured the royal family. 

The Girondist cities of the south paid dearly for 
their rebellion. Two members of the Convention, the 
Parisian journalist Fréron and the Provengal noble- 
man Paul Barras, were commissioned to restore order 
at Marseilles. Another Parisian journalist and poli- 
tician, young Jean Lambert Tallien, was sent with 
three colleagues to Bordeaux. A member of the 
Government, Collot d’Herbois, was deputed, with 
Joseph Fouché and another, to deal out special 
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punishment to Lyons.! At all three places the guillo- 
tine was busy. At Lyons, where a class war had raged 
with varying fortune for the best part of a year, the 
local Jacobins were given their head and executed two 
thousand prisoners in six months, some by the guillo- 
tine, some by firing squads. As might be expected, 
the worst excesses of all were committed at Nantes, 
where the atrocities of the Vendéans had whipped up 
an ungovernable fury. The commissioner of the Con- 
vention, Jean Baptiste Carrier, finding the guillotine 
and the firing squad too slow, had large numbers of 
prisoners embarked in collapsible boats and drowned 
in the Loire. But the Committee of Public Safety 
drew the line at noyades and, on receiving a report on 
Carrier from one of their agents, recalled him to 
Paris.? 

Billaud-Varenne, in a speech to the Convention on 
November 18, made a, remarkable defence of the 
Terror. He argues that its purpose is to intimidate, 
not ordinary people, but unfaithful administrators. 
The Revolution aims at what we should in our day 
call a ‘‘ new deal ”’ for the common people—the relief 
of destitution, the prevention of profiteering, and so 
forth. The laws so far passed are ineffective, says 
Billaud, because their execution is in the hands of the 
very men who profit by the evils against which they 
are aimed. ‘“‘ The levers of government work in the 
interest of those who pull them rather than in that of 
the people.” If the people are not to be disgusted 

1 The story that Collot had formerly been hissed on the stage 
at Lyons is apocryphal. 

* Even Carrier’s exploits have been exaggerated. The story 


of the “ republican marriages,” in which men and women were 
tied together naked and drowned, is pure invention. 
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with their new freedom, strong measures are essential. 
Here despotism has an advantage over democracy. 
In despotic States those who decide policy execute it. 
Since this cannot be so in a democracy, the only 
remedy is to force those who carry out the law to 
carry it out honestly. 


“The mass of people need only to be set in 
motion in accordance with their common interest. 
The public official, on the other hand, is in an 
exceptional position and needs at one and the 
same time a propellent and a deterrent.t The 
regeneration of a people must begin with the men 
of most mark. Nat only do they owe an example 
to others, but since their passions are more highly 
charged,” they are always the class whose hands 
are Jeast clean, above all during the transition from 
a long state of servitude to the reign of freedom.” 


This speech, with its metaphors of stress and strain, 
levers and electric charges, could not have been made 
by Robespierre. It breathes, not the idealism of 
Rousseau, but the materialism of Helvétius and 
Holbach. For four years the incompatibility between 
dogmatic religion and the ideas of the Revolution had 
been growing more evident. The Pope had publicly 
anathematized the new order. A majority of the 
clergy had refused to swear fealty to it. In the Vendée 
they had organized a holy and horrible war against it. 
Why, it was increasingly asked in radical circles, 
should Frenchmen recognize publicly a religion which, 


1 Une direction tout a la fois motrice et compressive. 
1 Electrisées. 
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far from uniting citizens, sowed mutual hatred and 
murder? 

Already the breach with Catholicism had been 
carried so far as to legalize divorce and the marriage 
of priests. One of the counts against Fauchet had 
been that, as constitutional Bishop of Calvados, he 
had tried to enforce clerical celibacy. During the 
military crisis of July the Convention had ordered 
the melting down of church bells for cannon. In the 
autumn certain deputies on mission—notably Fouché 
at Nevers—took it upon themselves, in conjunction 
with local popular societies, to confiscate church plate, 
to prohibit religious processions and the wearing of 
vestments in public places, and to declare that the 
French people recognized no cult but that of the 
Republic and natural morality. Fouché further 
ordered the destruction of religious emblems on high 
roads and in cemeteries, and the inscription on ceme- 
tery gates of the words: “‘ Death is an eternal sleep.” 
At Reims, on October 7, Riihl, a member of the 
Security Committee, publicly smashed the sacred 
ampulla (said to have been brought from heaven by a 
dove) from which the kings of France from time im- 
memorial had been anointed at their coronation. 
From the provinces the movement spread to Paris, 
where Chaumette, the procureur of the Commune (in 
many ways an enlightened social reformer, keenly 
interested in improving the food supply and cleaning 
up the administration of the city) took measures 
similar to those of Fouché at Nevers. 


? Chaumette was, among other things, zealous in suppressing 
disorderly houses and obscene literature. Hence some reac- 
tionaries represent him as a homosexual. Q.E.D. 
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Up to a point the Government encouraged the 
movement. On November 5 the Convention, on the 
motion of the Committee of Public Safety, affirmed 
** the right of all citizens to adopt the religion which 
suits them and to suppress ceremonies which dis- 
please them.” On November 7 Joseph Gobel, con- 
stitutional Bishop of Paris, and eleven of his assistant 
clergy, attended by Jean Nicolas Pache, the mayor, 
Chaumette, the procureur, and other officials, came in 
state to the Convention and amid enthusiastic applause 
resigned their orders. Several clerical members of 
the Convention, both Catholic and Protestant, fol- 
lowed suit—among others Sieyés, who took this 
opportunity of publicly renouncigg a religion in which 
he had never believed. That these abjurations were 
entirely voluntary is shown by the fact that Grégoire, 
who stuck to his faith and his orders, was not molested. 


On November 10 the Convention, in a body, attended 
a festival organized by the Commune in Notre 
Dame, at which hymns to freedom were sung and an 
actress from the Opéra impersonated Reason. Simi- 
lar festivals were held in other Paris churches and in 
the provinces. The proceedings, in Michelet’s apt 


66 


phrase, were “chaste, cheerless, dull, and tedious.” 
This has not prevented royalist writers from men- 
daciously representing the festivals of Reason as 
orgies of promiscuity and the impersonators of the 
** goddess ” as common prostitutes. Against revolu- 
tionists all lies are permitted. 

But the zeal of the anti-clericals had one fatal 
result. It split the democratic party from top to 
bottom. Robespierre, a devout deist, squeamish and 
respectable to his finger-tips, hated atheism from the 
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bottom of his soul. Danton, who returned to Paris 
on November 20, was himself a materialist, but 
objected to anti-clericalism as a barrier to internal and 
external peace. The two joined forces against the 
Commune. On November 21 Robespierre attacked 
the anti-clericals at the Jacobin Club, arguing that 
atheism was aristocratic and theism democratic. On 
November 26 Danton attacked them in the Conven- 
tion. The Committee of Public Safety had its own 
reasons for fearing the Commune and the enragés, and 
swung over to the side of Robespierre. On Decem- 
ber 4 they carried a law bringing all municipal authori- 
ties under the absolute control of the central Govern- 
ment. On December 6 a further decree forbade all 
interference with freedom of worship except under 
laws already in force against recusant and seditious 
clergy. 

One thing Robespierre could not prevent. In 
September Charles Gilbert Romme, president of the 
Education Committee of the Convention, had pro- 
posed to replace the Gregorian calendar by one 
scientifically framed and purged of all superstitious 
associations. Romme was a mathematician and had 
taken the advice of two others more famous than 
himself, Joseph Louis Lagrange and Gaspard Monge. 
Robespierre disliked this proposal. His private note- 
book contains an entry: “‘ The new calendar to be 
indefinitely postponed.” But Romme went ahead 
and carried the Convention with him. The year was 
divided into twelve months, all of thirty days, begin- 
ning on the autumnal equinox, which happened also 
to be the day of the proclamation of the Republic. 
Each month was divided into three ‘‘ decades”’ or 
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weeks of ten days, the tenth day being the day of rest. 
This provision shows a strange aloofness from the 
life of the masses. We cannot imagine a modern 
revolutionary assembly so extending the working 
week. There remained five extra days at the end of 
the year, or six ina leap-year. A member of Romme’s 
committee, Fabre d’Eglantine, poet, playwright, and 
friend of Danton, was called on to name the months 
of the new calendar. Here they are:— 
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Vendémiaire (month of vintage), begins September 22. 


Brumaire (month of fog), » October 22. 
Frimaire (month of frost), »» November 21. 
Nivose (month of snow), »» December 21. 
Pluviose (month of rain), » January 20. 
Ventose (month of wind), » February 19. 
Germinal (month of sprouting),,, March 21. 
Floréal (month of flowers), ,, April 20. 
Prairial (month of meadows), ,, May 20. 
Messidor (month of harvest), ,, June 19. 
Thermidor (month of heat), » July 19, 
Fructidor (month of fruit), » August 18.4 


The odd days at the end of the year were called sans- 
culottides and made public holidays. The new 
calendar was finally adopted on November 24, 1793 
(Frimaire 4, year II). It may be doubted whether it 
was ever popular; but it remained officially in force 
until Napoleon abolished it in 1805. 

Meanwhile the Terror went steadily on. Barnave, 
arrested at Grenoble in 1792 and forgotten for over a 
year, was brought to Paris, tried by the revolutionary 
tribunal for complicity with the Court, and executed 
on November 28. Rabaut Saint-Etienne, outlawed 
as a Girondist, followed on December 5. The ex- 

1 In calculating republican dates for 1795 and later we get 


into difficulties through the incidence of leap-year, the first being 
the year III. But dates for 1793-1794 are straightforward. 
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minister Claviére killed himself in prison on Decem- 
ber 8 to avoid trial. 

The fatal rift in the Jacobin ranks deepened and 
widened. On December 5 Desmoulins, backed by 
Danton and at first by Robespierre, started a new 
periodical, the Vieux Cordelier, in which he violently 
attacked the atheists—in particular Hébert, Chau- 
mette, and Anacharsis Cloots, a cosmopolitan German 
baron who had enthusiastically espoused the Revolu- 
tion and had obtained French citizenship and a seat 
in the Convention. On December 12 Robespierre, 
who had read and passed the proofs of Desmoulins’ 
first two issues, denounced Cloots in the Jacobin Club 
and had him expelled from membership. Thus en- 
couraged, Desmoulins, in his third number (December 
15), attacked the Terror, and in his fourth (Decem- 
ber 24) proposed the appointment of a “‘ committee 
of clemency ” to sort out and release the innocent 
among the suspects. The Government’s position was 
shaken; and it might have been overthrown in the 
Convention if its prestige had not been reinforced at 
this moment by a series of notable military successes. 

On December 10 Westermann (the officer who had 
commanded the attack on the Tuileries in 1792) 
defeated what was left of the Vendéan army at Le 
Mans, and on December 23 completed its annihilation 
at Savenay, on the lower Loire. 

On December 17 the siege of Toulon, the last of the 
rebel cities, drew to an end. Signally assisted by a 
young and unknown Corsican officer, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who commanded the artillery, the be- 
sieging force seized a position dominating the harbour 
in which the British and Spanish fleets were anchored. 
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The allied admirals destroyed as many French ships 
as they could and retired, leaving Toulon to its fate. 
Fréron and Barras, having finished their work at 
Marseilles, took over the punishment of Toulon and 
treated it as Collot and Fouché had treated Lyons. 
The news reached Paris on December 24 and went 
far to restore the authority of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

On the eastern frontier the Austrian general, Count 
von Wurmser, had stormed the lines of Weissenburg 
in October and was threatening Strasbourg. Two 
members of the Government, Saint-Just of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and Lebas of the Security 
Committee, were sent in November to stiffen the army 
of the Rhine. They met a bad situation with ruthless 
energy. Unswerving discipline was enforced; slack 
or disobedient officers were shot; the rich citizens of 
Strasbourg were forced to equip the ragged and bare- 
footed army at their own expense; and the house of 
anyone convicted of jobbery was razed to the ground. 
The army saw that the Government meant business, 
and recovered its morale. On December 26 Lazare 
Hoche, one of the new “ ranker”’ generals promoted 
by the Revolution—Saint-Just charging in the front 
line—carried the lines of Weissenburg and swept the 
enemy in disorder from French soil. 
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THERMIDOR 


FRANCE was saved. The attempt to restore the old 
régime by armed force had failed. But the demo- 
cratic party, under whose leadership victory had been 
won, was torn by internal faction and in the course of 
a few months was to be decimated, overthrown, and 
proscribed. 

To understand this we must remember that the 
Revolution, at the outset, had not been a democratic 
movement. The middle class had profited by the 
bankruptcy of the old régime to destroy clerical and 
aristocratic privilege and to seize political and eco- 
nomic power for themselves. But they had heen able 
to do so only by calling to their aid the physical force 
of the masses and, since 1792, by arming and drilling 
them to defend in the field the gains so won. Con- 
siderable concessions, political and economic, had 
been necessary to rally the masses to the Revolution. 
Leaders such as the Girondists, who did not see the 
necessity of those concessions, had been thrust aside 
by those who did. But when that had been done, the 
leadership of the Revolution remained middle class. 
It was over the use to be made of victory that the ' 
Jacobin party now split. 

Danton and his friends were for halting the Terror, 
making peace as soon as possible, and consolidating 
the new régime. It is easy to see the merits of this 
policy in retrospect. But it is also necessary to see 
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the arguments against it at the time. Its opponents 
were not mere bloodthirsty monsters. It is obvious 
now that the campaign of 1793 had saved the Revolu- 
tion. It was not so obvious then. The enemy, 
though in retreat, still held Condé and Valenciennes, 
Britain still blockaded the French coast, and in spite 
of Danton’s undying Anglophilism, was unlikely to 
make peace except at the price of tangible colonial 
pickings. Victory in 1792 had been followed by 
defeat; and it might be again. 

Further, the motives of the Dantonists were sus- 
pected. Danton was freely accused of corruption by 
his enemies in his lifetime. The charge was never 
brought into court. But it stuck to him after his 
death and, laboriously rebutted by historians of the 
nineteenth century, has been laboriously revived by 
historians of the twentieth. Those who care may 
amuse themselves by trying to balance the income and 
expenditure of a lawyer and politician over 150 years 
dead. Most of us will prefer to stick to certainties. 
Two things are certain—firstly, that if the royalists 
bribed Danton, they wasted their money, for he never 
played their game; secondly, that if he was not 
bribed, his free and easy conversation and the character 
of some of his friends nevertheless gave colour to the 
suspicion that he was. 

Too many of these “‘ old Cordeliers ” were on the 
make. The most notorious of them was Francois 
Chabot, a former Franciscan friar who at the Revolu- 
tion had doffed his habit for radical politics and sat 
in the Legislative Assembly and the Convention. He 
then married into the Austrian banking family of 
Frey, was initiated by them into the ways of high 
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finance, and tried to divert attention from his opera- 
tions by denouncing better men than himself—among 
them Condorcet. But in November, 1793, Nemesis 
overtook him. In company with his friend Bazire 
and two other deputies of the Mountain he was 
accused of conspiring to falsify for personal profit a 
decree of the Convention liquidating the Compagnie 
des Indes, and was thrown into prison.!. Chabot in 
turn denounced his accuser, Fabre d’Eglantine; and 
though Danton had nothing to do with the affair, 
that was enough to “‘smear” him. Among the 
Dantonists, too, were the easy-going Hérault de 
Séchelles, the unprincipled Barras, and the young rake 
Tallien, who had picked up a mistress at Bordeaux and 
was suspected of letting off many rebels to please her. 

The Government believed that relaxing the Terror 
would mean delivering the Republic over to a gang of 
racketeers. ‘‘ We must regard as enemies,” wrote 
Robespierre in his note-book, ‘‘ the vicious and the 
rich. We must conquer the bourgeois, from whom 
proceed all our internal dangers. We must organize 
the sans-culottes of the towns, pay, agitate, arm, and 
educate them.” ? But that would have meant co- 
operation with the enragés and embarkation on an 
uncharted sea of social revolution. It was a policy 
for Marat, not for Robespierre. 

Afraid to advance or to retreat, he postponed 

1 The Compagnie des Indes had been formed in the seven- 
teenth century and granted a monopoly of French trade with 
the Indies. Asa monopoly it was obnoxious to the Revolution- 
ists, and the Convention ordered its liquidation. A royalist 
agent, the celebrated Baron de Batz, induced these deputies to 
make alterations in the decree to the advantage of the company 


and to the profit of themselves and their friends. 
8 Héricault, La Révolution de Thermidor, chap. viii. 
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decisive action as long as possible, pouring out verbose 
speeches against atheism in the Convention and at the 
Jacobin Club. Meanwhile, on December 28, Cloots, 
the apostle of atheism, was arrested on a trumpery 
charge. Early in January, 1794, Fabre d’Eglantine 
and Desmoulins were expelled from the Club. Fabre 
was soon arrested as an accomplice in the India 
Company swindle. Simultaneously Roux, the enragé 
priest of the Gravilliers section, was arrested on a 
charge of theft. In this way the Government pre- 
pared the ground for a coup designed to rid them ata 
blow of critics of the Right and Left. 

The enragés, strong in the poorer of the Paris 
sections and in the Cordelier Club, exercised a power- 
ful influence on municipal affairs. Chaumette, the 
procureur of the Commune, repeatedly made himself 
their mouthpiece; and Hébert, as we have seen, at 
times echoed their propaganda in his Pére Duchesne. 
Between them they achieved some useful reforms such 
as the establishment of maternity hospitals and the 
like, besides voicing the grievances of the people 
against profiteers and dealers in the black market, 
which the Government never succeeded in putting 
down. But the enragés could not compete with the 
revolutionary prestige of Robespierre. On February 
26 his brilliant second, Saint-Just, now back from a 
successful mission to stiffen morale in the army of the 
north, carried a decree confiscating the property of 
“recognized enemies of the revolution,” and on 
March 3 a further decree ordering every Commune 
in the country to draw up a list of “‘ destitute patriots ”” 
to be endowed with an acre! apiece out of the estates 


1 Arpent—strictly speaking, about an acre and a quarter. 
F 
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so confiscated. These decrees, known as the “ laws 
of Ventose,”’ were never executed; but they were a 
glorious piece of window-dressing and completely 
dished the extreme Left. The Cordeliers raged at 
the Dantonists and the Government. Carrier, back 
from his exploits at Nantes, called for insurrection 
and was wildly applauded. That gave the Govern- 
ment its cue. On March 12 a joint meeting of the 
two governing Committees decided on instant action. 
Next day Hébert and a number of others were arrested, 
while Saint-Just, in the Convention, denounced 
moderates and extremists alike as agents of foreign 
powers. Chaumette followed them to gaol on March 
18. Carrier was not touched. Had he acted as an 
agent provocateur? 

At the trial, which began on March 21, Hébert was 
pushed into the forefront, and the whole party have 
ever since been labelled “‘ Hébertists.”” Asa matter of 
fact Hébert neither led nor was capable of leading 
anybody or anything. Giving his name to the party 

i was a ready way of discrediting them. With him in 
the dock sat Cloots, a martyr for Freethought if ever 

’ there was one; Antoine Francois Momoro, printer, 
friend of Marat, and foundation member of the Cor- 
delier Club; some War Office and other officials (for 
the trial was made the occasion for a purge of the civil 
service); and a few foreigners thrown in to com- 

!, promise the others. Roux was not there: he had 
killed himself in prison a month before. Chaumette 

i}... was reserved for a later trial. The whole batch of 
nineteen were charged with conspiracy to foment civil 
I! war, massacre the Convention, and set up a tyranny. 
In fact such insurrectionary intentions as they had 
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had been mostly talk. On March 24 all except one 
(a spy put in to inform on the rest) went to the death 
which was a foregone conclusion. The Hébertist trial 
marked a turning-point in the Terror. It was the first 
time the guillotine was used against the Left. It 
robbed the Paris sections of their leaders and drew 
their teeth. 

If the Dantonists thought that the Government was 
going to adopt their policy, they were soon un- 
deceived. It is said that about this time Robespierre 
and Danton met at a friend’s house. Danton re- 
proached Robespierre for the excesses of the Terror. 
“‘T suppose,” said Robespierre, “‘ to a man of your 
morals no one seems to deserve punishment.” 
*Wouldn’t you be disappointed,” retorted Danton, 
“if nobody did!” They never met again. Des- 
moulins prepared a seventh and last number of the 
Vieux Cordelier in which, after denouncing the dead 
Hébertists as agents of Pitt, he personally attacked 
members of the governing Committees and demanded 
a liberal régime. It was never published. On 
March 30 the two Committees held another joint 
meeting and decided on the arrest of Danton and his 
friends. Lindet, the oldest member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, would not sign the warrant. 
““T am here,” said he, “‘ to feed citizens, not to kill 
them.” Rihl, of the Security Committee, sent 
privately to warn Danton of his danger. He took 
no notice. That night Danton, Desmoulins, and two 
other deputies were lodged in prison. There they met 
Hérault de Séchelles, who had preceded them by a 
week; Fabre d’Eglantine, who was awaiting his 
trial; and Paine, who had been interned for some 
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months for no reason except that he was English.! 
“I tried to do in France,” said Danton to Paine, 
‘““what you did in America. You succeeded; I 
failed.” 

Next day, in the Convention, Danton’s old friend, 
the burly butcher Louis Legendre, defended him and 
demanded that he should be heard at the bar. Robes- 
pierre crushed him, calling Danton a “rotten idol ” 
and adding: ‘“‘ Anyone who trembles now is guilty.” 
Saint-Just, briefed by Robespierre, delivered a violent 
attack on Danton as a crypto-royalist, an atheist, and 
a traitor in league with foreign powers. The Conven- 
tion unquestioningly confirmed the arrests. The 
majority, no doubt, were glad to see the Mountain 
destroying itself and preparing the way for reaction. 

On April 2 the trial began. Side by side in the dock 
sat Danton, Hérault de Séchelles, Desmoulins, General 
Westermann, and two others accused of conspiracy 
against the Republic; and Fabre d’Eglantine, Chabot, 
Bazire, the Frey brothers, and five more accused of 
corruption. The charge of bribery against Danton 
was not brought into court: evidently the prosecution 
were not confident of proving it, or they would have 
used this damning charge rather than the nonsensical 
stuff on which they relied. The issue was by no 
means a foregone conclusion. Danton was still a 
hero to many Parisians. He had friends even on the 
jury. For three days the Dantonists defended them- 


1 There is reason to think that Gouverneur Morris, Paine’s 
old enemy, then American minister in Paris, pulled wires to get 
him guillotined. Robespierre’s note-book of 1793 contains an 
entry: “ Thomas Paine to be brought to trial in the joint interest 
of France and the United States.” But the trial never came off, 
and Paine was released after the fall of Robespierre. 
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selves vigorously, demanding that their accusers in 
the Government should confront them in court. 
There was danger of an acquittal at least of the 
political prisoners. Then, on April 4, Saint-Just, on 
behalf of the Government, rushed through a decree 
by which prisoners who “‘ resisted or insulted national 
justice ” were deprived of the right of defence. Some 
means also were used to bring the jury to heel: it is 
said that they were shown evidence that was not made 
public. On April 5, amid loud protests from the 
accused, all but one were found guilty and sentenced 
to death. On the same afternoon they were executed 
—Desmoulins frantically appealing for a rescue that 
never came; Danton proud and defiant, cheering his 
friends, and in his last moments saying to the exe- 
cutioner: ‘‘ Show my head to the people; it’s worth 
the trouble! ” 

Reading the accounts of the Hébertist and Dantonist 
trials, we are driven to the conclusion that the Terrorist 
rulers were themselves terrified and had completely 
lost their heads. Two ways were open to them—the 
way forward with the enragés to social revolution; 
and the way backward with Danton to constitutional 
government. They slammed the door on both and 
murdered the men who would have taken either. In 
doing so they sealed their own fate. After Danton’s 
execution wits privately circulated the lines :— 

““ When Danton, Desmoulins, and D’Eglantine 
Were ferried over to the world unseen, 
Charon, that equitable citizen, 
Handed their change to these distinguished men. 


* Keep the whole sum’, said they; * we pay the fare 
For Couthon, for Saint-Just and Robespierre.’ ” 


About this time Condorcet, in order not to com- 
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promise the friend with whom he secretly lodged, left 
Paris and made for the country. Entering an inn on 
April 7 and calling for food, he laid himself open to 
suspicion by ordering a dozen eggs in his omelet. 
The villagers arrested him and threw him into gaol. 
Next day he was found dead in his cell. He had 
probably poisoned himself. Only some days later was 
it known that the dead suspect was the famous mathe- 
matician, economist, and humanitarian philosopher. 
The Terror was now entering its final and fatal 
phase. Down to February the revolutionary tribunal 
had acquitted more than it condemned. From March 
on, it condemned more than it acquitted. In a 
desperate attempt to empty the gaols which its agents 
kept on filling, the Security Committee used “ con- 
spiracies in the prisons” as a pretext for sending 
larger and larger batches for trial, On April 13 
nineteen people, including Gobel, ex-Bishop of Paris, 
Chaumette, and the widows of Hébert and Des- 
moulins, were guillotined on this charge. On April 22 
old Malesherbes, counsel for Louis XVI at his trial, 
with several members of his family and the ex- 
Constituents Thouret and Le Chapelier, went in a 
batch to their death. But Le Chapelier’s ghost went 
marching on in the shape of his combination law, 
which on the very day before his execution had been 
used to smash a strike. On May 8 Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, the famous chemist, and twenty-seven 
others died for having been farmers-general of the 
revenue under the old régime and therefore officially 
associated with the onerous taxation of the time. 


1 The story that Coffinhal, vice-president of the tribunal, 
dismissed a petition in favour of Lavoisier with the words, ‘* The 
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On May 10 Elisabeth, the sister of the late king, fol- 
lowed her brother and sister-in-law, whose guilt she 
fully shared, to the guillotine. The average executions 
a day leapt from two or three in the winter to six or 
seven in April, nine or ten in May, and twenty in 
June. This was due in part to the transfer, in April, 
of all conspiracy trials from the provinces to Paris, 
but in part, without doubt, to the terrified incom- 
petence of a Government that had lost its bearings. 

Moreover inflation, which had been arrested in the 
autumn and winter, was recommencing, and the con- 
trol of wages, which had been cheerfully accepted in 
September, began to be felt as a hardship. The 
consequent discontent contributed to the intensifica- 
tion of the Terror. For the victims were no longer 
mainly ex-nobles, recusant priests, and unreliable 
officials. Most of them were now ordinary citizens of 
the middle or working class. The Terror had become 
an instrument of coercion not only of the great, but of 
the small. It could not last. 

Robespierre fumbled for a way out, but could not 
find it. As men are apt to do ina quandary, he called 
in a hypothetical other world to redress the balance 
of this. France, he thought, could not be saved 
without a religion. But the breach between the 





Republic does not need scientists,” is improbable. The Re- 
public was in fact encouraging science in many ways. Still, 
they might have spared Lavoisier. 

1 The lists of prisoners to be tried were drawn up daily by 
Fouquier-Tinville, the public prosecutor, and passed by the 
Security Committee, or on some occasions by both Committees. 
Fouquter, a professional lawyer, seems to have had no deep 
political convictions of any sort. He was perfectly ready to 
prosecute anybody to earn his salary. 
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Church and the Revolution made it impossible to 
restore Catholicism. The constitutional Church had 
disintegrated under the rival pulls of Rome and 
rationalism. Its clergy had either thrown up their 
orders or reverted to orthodoxy. Few, like Grégoire, 
clung to the compromise of 1790. It was therefore 
necessary to fall back on something else. Robespierre 
believed that in Rousseau’s “ civic religion ”’ lay the 
golden mean between Rome and atheism. On May 7 
he carried a decree officially recognizing the existence 
of a Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. 
Never again should it be said that revolutionary France 
was godless! On this platform, it was hoped, 
Catholics, Protestants, deists, and even the erstwhile 
worshippers of Reason, while reserving the right to 
their private opinions, might meet to celebrate the 
new era. 

The inaugural festival of the Supreme Being was 
held on June 8. Robespierre, as president of the Con- 
vention, headed a solemn procession to the Champ de 
Mars, where hymns were sung and a symbolic ritual 
enacted in honour of the new cult. At last, he be- 
lieved, he had the people with him. When the power 
of the rich was broken, when terror had been struck 
into corrupt politicians and officials, he would lead a 
regenerate France into the promised land of demo- 
cracy! But in truth failure to control prices, the 
butchery of the Hébertists and Dantonists, and the 
unending daily procession of tumbrils to the guillotine 
had left him hardly a friend in all that concourse. As 
he stood there, Francois Louis Bourdon, deputy for 
the Oise, and other members of the Mountain insulted 
and threatened him. The new religion was still-born. 
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In spite of appearances, Robespierre was never a 
dictator. His power in the Government was shared 
with men like Carnot, who cared nothing for his 
radical theories; with Collot d’Herbois and Billaud- 
Varenne, who cared nothing for his fancy religion; 
and with the formidable Security Committee, which 
kept a tight grip on the police. Feeling his danger, 
he now made a desperate bid to get the Government 
machine into his hands. In March, at the time of the 
Hébertist purgé, he had persuaded the Committee of 
Public Safety to set up its own police department and 
to delegate control to himself, Couthon, and Saint- 
Just. As Couthon was crippled and Saint-Just often 
with the army, Robespierre ran it practically alone 
and used it to effect further purges in the administra- 
tion. But he had still to reckon with the Security 
Committee and the Mountain. On June 10, there- 
fore, Couthon proposed in the Convention a law, 
known thereafter as the law of Prairial, giving virtually 
unlimited power to the Committee of Public Safety 
and the revolutionary tribunal. On the ground that 
crimes tried by the tribunal were crimes against the 
people, and that salus populi suprema lex, prisoners 
were deprived of counsel and the tribunal was em- 
powered, if it chose, to convict without evidence. The 
list of capital crimes was extended to include the 
creation of alarm and despondency (as we should now 
call it) or the undermining of morality. The initiation 
of proceedings was entrusted to the Convention, the 
Committee of Public Safety, deputies on mission, or 
the public prosecutor, but not to the Security Com- 
mittee. Parliamentary immunity was by implication 
abolished. After weak opposition from a few 
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members of the Mountain, soon bullied into silence, 
the law went through. 

Robespierre’s main intention was probably to strike 
at deputies opposed to his religious views. But he 
soon found that this was just what he could not do. 
The majority of the Committee of Public Safety had 
assented to the law of Prairial with reluctance. 
Robespierre was still the “‘ boss” of the Jacobin 
Club; and they did not want to quarrel with him. 
But they refused to sacrifice their colleagues even to 
the Supreme Being. Robespierre’s blow had missed ; 
and he gave up attending the Committee. The 
Security Committee (composed mostly of oldish, hard- 
bitten men who thoroughly despised him) got their 
own back by drawing up a report on a crazy old lady 
named Catherine Théot, who believed Robespierre to 
be the Messiah and whom they were pleased to repre- 
sent as a dangerous conspirator. He had to interfere 
to stop the case. Otherwise the Terror went on as 
before. Whatever were his intentions in passing the 
law of Prairial, it was used to send victims to the 
guillotine at the rate of twenty, thirty, and on occasion 
even fifty a day. Most of them were neither nobles, 
priests nor officials, but quite obscure people. Robes- 
pierre was absent from the Committee and did not 
see the lists from day to day. But he had saved 
Catherine Théot, and could have saved others if he 
had made the effort. 

Several of the outlawed Girondists, who had been 
hiding for nearly a year in the neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux, were rounded up in these days of intensified 
Terror. Guadet and Barbaroux were discovered and 
guillotined within a week of each other. Pétion and 
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Buzot, taking to the country, blew out their brains to 
avoid capture and were found half-eaten by wolves. 
Meanwhile the war went well for France. Saint- 
Just’s mission to the north succeeded in restoring 
discipline in the army there, as he had previously 
restored it on the Rhine. He reaped his reward when 
Jourdan, on June 25, captured Charleroi, on the 
Sambre, and next day, at Fleurus, drove Coburg back 
to the Meuse, making the French again masters of 
Belgium. Saint-Just little thought that his unsparing 
energy at the front was in effect sharpening the knife 
for his own neck. Yet so it was. Charleroi and 
Fleurus forced to the front the question which Danton 
and Desmoulins had put six months before—namely, 
what justification there was, in a France now out of 
danger, for the law of suspects, the revolutionary 
tribunal, and the guillotine. 

Only on one supposition was the Terror now intelli- 
gible, let alone defensible. If the Government in- 
tended to round off the Revolution by sweeping 
measures in the interest of the workers, and if corrupt 
administrators were sabotaging their programme, 
ruthless examples might be necessary to strike fear 
into the saboteurs. Months ago Billaud-Varenne had 

said as much and had outlined an advanced social pro- 
gramme in the Convention.! But there was no sign 
of any intention to execute it, or, if there was, of its 


1 “ Make it impossible for anyone, without disgracing him- 
self, to avoid taking up a useful profession. Above all, make 
it impossible for any able-bodied man who is willing to work to 
look in vain for employment. Let public buildings, workshops, 
canals, and main roads provide industrious citizens everywhere 
with assured jobs.”” (Billaud-Varenne, in the Convention, 
April 20, 1794.) 
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relevance to the daily slaughter taking place in Paris. 
Months ago Saint-Just had carried the laws of Ventose 
providing for the division of the estates of aristocratic 
or well-to-do suspects among destitute citizens. But 
no destitute citizen had as yet received his acre. 

Robespierre was plainly dissatisfied with this state 
of affairs, but he failed to appreciate the necessity of 
prompt action to end it, and made the further mistake 
of putting the religious issue first. On July 23 his 
colleagues in the Government made a last bid for 
reconciliation by offering to enforce the laws of 
Ventose. But he refused to co-operate with men who 
rejected the Supreme Being. The breach became 
final. The enemies of the Mountain, and those of its 
members who, like the loose and luxurious Barras and 
Tallien, had feathered their nests during the Terror 
and wanted to enjoy their gains in safety, resolved to 
take advantage of the split in the Government to 
overthrow it. 

On July 26 Robespierre forced the issue by attack- 
ing his colleagues openly in the Convention. He 
repeated his tirade against atheism, attacked the 
Security Committee for its treatment of the Théot 
case, complained that the Government was in the 
hands of his personal enemies, said that innocent 
‘ people had been arrested and guilty people left at 
large, and demanded a purge of both Committees. 
But he named few individuals and produced not con- 
viction, but alarm. His colleagues defended them- 
selves; and for the first time in over a year he failed 
to carry the Convention. “I can no longer depend 
on the Mountain,” he told his landlord, the carpenter 
Duplay, that afternoon. “‘ But the body of the Con- 
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vention will hear me.” 1 He was wrong. During the 
night the threatened men conferred with the Right and 
decided to silence him on the morrow by the simple 
process of howling him down. 

Next day—the memorable day of Thermidor 9, 
year II—Saint-Just rose to speak. More of a realist 
than his chief, he had prepared a conciliatory speech 
deploring the divisions in the Government and in- 
viting Collot d’Herbois and Billaud-Varenne, the 
chief opponents of Robespierre in the Committee of 
Public Safety, to justify themselves. He had scarcely 
begun when he was interrupted by Tallien and Billaud, 
with the whole pack of conspirators in full cry behind 
them. Neither Saint-Just nor Robespierre could get 
a hearing. ‘‘ Danton’s blood is choking him!” 
yelled a Mountain deputy as his voice failed. “So 
you want to’avenge Danton,” said Robespierre bitterly. 
“* Cowards, why did you not defend him?” Another 
Mountain deputy moved his arrest. His younger 
brother Augustin, and Lebas of the Security Com- 
mittee (its junior member and the only one to stand 
by Robespierre), asked to share his fate. The decree 
was voted; and all three, along with Couthon and 
Saint-Just, were removed in custody. 

But Robespierre had one more string to his bow. 
The Commune of Paris, purged of enragés in the 
spring, was now solidly Robespierrist; and the 
National Guard was under its orders. On hearing 
that afternoon of the arrest of Robespierre, the 
Commune called on the Paris sections to rise and 
ordered the prisons not to receive the arrested men. 
Robespierre and his friends were freed and taken to 

1 Héricault, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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the Hétel de Ville. In the evening the Convention 
answered the threat by outlawing them and their 
supporters and by detailing Barras, with a force drawn 
from the middle-class sections of Paris, to oppose the 
rebels. 

All now turned on the action of the poorer Paris 
sections. The men who had destroyed the monarchy 
in 1792 and overthrown the Gironde in 1793 might 
yet save Robespierre if they would. But when it came 
to the point, they would not. Out of forty-eight 
sections, only thirteen rallied to the Commune, and 
they, when they heard the proclamation of outlawry, 
dispersed and went home. Robespierre had sup- 
pressed municipal freedom; he had killed Roux, 
Momoro, and Chaumette; he had kept down wages 
and broken strikes; he had let hundreds of simple 
folk be guillotined; and in doing so he had lost the 
hearts of the people of Paris. They left him to his 
fate. The Gravilliers section even helped to arrest 
him. 

In the small hours of July 28 Barras and his men 
entered the Hétel de Ville. Robespierre was shot 
down, but not killed; Lebas shot himself; Couthon 
tried to get away, but fell downstairs; Saint-Just 
surrendered quietly; Augustin Robespierre and 
Hanriot, commander of the National Guard, ap- 
parently jumped from windows and were picked up 
injured outside. Robespierre, his jaw broken by the 
shot, was taken with his fellow-prisoners to the office 
of the Committee of Public Safety, where he lay on a 
table till morning, exposed to the insults of high and 
low. That afternoon he, his brother, Couthon, Saint- 
Just, Hanriot, and seventeen of their adherents, after 
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identification before the revolutionary tribunal, were 
driven slowly through a howling, cursing, singing, 
dancing mob to the guillotine. On July 29 and 30 
over eighty more Robespierrists followed them. 

Democracy in France was dead, not to revive for 
fifty years. 








CHAPTER XII 
THE DEBATE CONTINUES 


Witu the fall of Robespierre the majority in the Con- 
vention recovered the initiative. They had supported 
him and condoned the Terror so long as both were 
useful to them; they destroyed him and condemned 
the Terror now that they were not. The vacancies on 
the Committee of Public Safety were filled by Thermi- 
dorians (as the victorious party were called) and it was 
decreed that no member of the governing Committees 
should hold office for more than four months. In 
September Collot d’Herbois and Billaud-Varenne 
were put off the Committee, and the remnant of the 
Mountain lost all share in the government of France. 
Paris assumed its old aspect; suspects were released 
from prison; prostitutes reappeared on the streets 
(there was now no Commune to keep them in 
order); and the middle classes prepared for a good 
time. 

The removal of Robespierre made possible a radical 
solution of the vexed problem of Church and State. 
On September 18 Cambon carried a decree severing 
the connection between the two and leaving the sup- 
port of the churches to theirmembers. The moribund 
constitutional Church was thus given its quietus. The 
position of the recusant clergy remained to be con- 
sidered. This was settled by a further decree of 
February 21, 1795, which provided for the freedom of 
all varieties of religious worship, but reaffirmed the 
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separation of Church and State. Religion thus be- 
came a private matter, and remained so until the re- 
establishment of Catholicism, for political reasons, by 
Napoleon in 1802. 

That was the last progressive measure enacted by 
the Convention. The question of public education 
still simmered. Talleyrand, Condorcet, Le Peletier, 
Romme, and others had worked at it in turn and had 
produced meritorious paper plans; but in the turmoil 
of foreign war and civil upheaval nothing had been 
done. In September, 1794, it was reported that in 
many French communes there was not a single literate 
citizen. In February, 1795, Joseph Lakanal, presi- 
dent of the Education Committee, drew up a scheme 
for State elementary education in which moral and 
civic instruction was to take the place of religion. 
But this, too, was shelved, and the Convention, like 
previous Assemblies, bequeathed the problem un- 
solved to its successors. 

After Thermidor, in fact, the Convention no longer 
seriously considered the needs of the people. In- 
flation went on its wild way and assignats were printed 
in astronomical quantities. The consequent distress 
in Paris led to a recovery of influence by the Jacobins ; 
and even Carrier, who was on trial for his crimes 
committed at Nantes, became for the moment a 
popular figure. On November 11, 1794, the Thermi- 
dorians closed the Jacobin Club; and on Novem- 
ber 16 Carrier went to the guillotine. In December 
the abolition of price-control added fuel to the dis- 
content. The poorer classes began to feel that, so 
far as they were concerned, the Revolution was a 
fiasco and to regret the days of Robespierre, when 
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inflation had been kept in bounds and at least an 
attempt had been made to control prices. In the 
opening months of 1795 the ex-Terrorist Fréron 
organized what would now be called a Fascist militia, 
the so-called “ gilded youth” (jeunesse dorée) to blud- 
geon them into submission. Meanwhile the French 
armies conquered Holland and drove Prussia and 
Spain out of the war. 

In December the seventy-three Girondist deputies 
interned during the Terror, and on March 8, 1795, the 
surviving Girondist leaders—Lanjuinais, Isnard, and 
a handful more—were readmitted to the Convention. 
A dead set was immediately made at members of the 
former Terrorist Government, especially Collot d’Her- 
bois, Billaud-Varenile, and Barére. Their old col- 
leagues Lindet and Carnot manfully defended them; 
but the three were arrested and sentenced to trans- 
portation. These reprisals, added to the distress in 
Paris, led, on April f, to a rising of the people, who 
demanded bread, the release of the imprisoned men, 
and the enforcement of the Constitution of 1793. 
Charles Pichegru, the conqueror of Holland, put down 
the insurrection. On May 7 Fouquier-Tinville, the 
public prosecutor of the Terror, and fifteen former 
jurymen of the revolutionary tribunal were guillotined. 
““Where are your batches?” taunted the mob. 
‘* Hungry rabble,”’ replied Fouquier, “is your bread 
cheaper without them?” People in fact were dying 
of hunger in the streets of Paris. 

On May 20 the populace rose for the last time, 
invaded the Convention, killed a deputy, and put the 
majority to flight. The remnant of the Mountain 
voted Romme into the chair and decreed whatever 
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the people demanded, until troops arrived and drove 
them out. Paris was forcibly disarmed. Romme and 
five other Mountain deputies were tried by court- 
martial and either committed suicide or went to the 
guillotine. The rest of the beaten party were im- 
prisoned or driven into hiding. Carnot, almost alone, 
was spared: even the Thermidorians were ashamed to 
lay hands on the organizer of victory. Meanwhile, in 
the provinces, especially in the south, the royalists 
broke loose and by indiscriminate massacres of 
Republicans (the ““ White Terror ’’) more than avenged 
the Red Terror of the year before. 

In July an abortive royalist landing in Brittany, 
assisted by the British fleet, warned the Convention 
that reaction might go too far for its safety. A new 
Constitution was adopted, based on a_ property 
franchise, indirect election, and a two-chamber legis- 
lature; but in order that the royalists might not carry 
the elections, the Convention provided in August that 
two-thirds of the new legislature should be chosen 
from its own members. This naturally infuriated the 
royalists, who had expected that a middle-class 
electorate would return them to power. Faced witha 
formidable uprising on the part of the wealthier 
sections of Paris, the Convention once more entrusted 
its defence to Barras. Barras called to his aid the 
young Corsican artillery officer who had done good 
service two years before at Toulon. On October 5, 1795 
(Vendémiaire 13, year IV) Bonaparte’s guns blew the 
royalists to smithereens in the streets of Paris and 
ended the hopes of the reactionaries. On October 26 
the Convention, having made France as safe as it 
could for the bourgeoisie, decreed an amnesty for its 
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arrested members and made way for the newly-elected 
Councils. 

The Revolution had done its work. It had trans- 
ferred political power from the king and the privileged 
orders to the middle class. It had laid down, in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the theory which 
had guided its practice—equality before the law; 
utility as the criterion of political right and wrong; 
the sovereignty of the people; the axioms, in short, of 
the modern State. It had transferred feudal property, 
above all the property of the Catholic Church, to a 
new set of owners—the class of State creditors, of 
moneyed men in general and, to a marked extent, of 
peasant proprietors. And it had successfully defended 
its work against the armed attack of feudal Europe. 

But in accomplishing this the Revolution raised 
questions which it was unable to solve, and the solu- 
tion of which it bequeathed to succeeding centuries 
not only in France, but in all countries which followed 
the lead of France. In this sense the subsequent 
history of the world down to our own day may be 
considered as the continuation of the Revolution. 
What is the position in the modern State of the work- 
ing class? Are the rights proclaimed by the Revolu- 
tion ultimately compatible with one another—the 
property of the capitalist, for example, with the 
security of the worker? If, as the modern State on 
the whole tends to answer, the security of the worker 
is to take precedence of the property of the capitalist, 
how is this to be implemented? Is its orderly imple- 
mentation possible through the normal machinery of 
representative government, or is direct action by the 
workers necessary and justifiable? Finally, what is 
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the position of religion in the modern State? Is the 
recognition of utility as the criterion of public policy 
compatible with the establishment and endowment of 
a State Church or with the inculcation of religion in 
State schools? These questions and many others 
arising out of them were first debated in the course of 
the struggles which we have surveyed in this book. 
The debate continues. 
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